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TEN. CENTS 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION Emphasizing low cost life insurance 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1000 INSURANCE 


LY PEs OPP OW Gay Age 25 Age 30 Age 35 Age 40 Age 45 


ORDINARY LIFE $15.10 $17.19 $19.91 $23.50 $28.35 
THIRTY PAYMENT LIFE 18.03 19.89 22.28 25.42 29.72 
TWENTY-FIVE PAYMENT LIFE 19.77 21.74 24.20 27.37 31.58 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 22,93 24.71 27.40 30.75 35.07 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 18.40 21.71 26.31 32.93 43.08 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 60 20.86 25.21 31.50 41.18 9199 
THIRTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 24.57 25.21 26.31 28.18 31.36 
TWENTY-FIVE YEAR ENDOWMENT 30.21 30.69 31.50 32.93 35.43 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 39.14 39.51 40.12 41.18 43.08 


Rates at other ages for all standard forms of insurance supplied upon request. 


Although the policy contracts are issued on the non-participating basis, the Corporation has paid 
voluntary refunds to policyholders annually since 1924, thus reducing the cost of the insurance below 
the guaranteed rates. Refunds for the future cannot be promised in advance, but it is hoped that 
this practice can be continued. 


The Corporation accepts applications for insurance or annuities from clergymen, lay officials and 
“other active lay workers doing voluntary or paid work on behalf of the Episcopal Church, and also 
from members of their immediate families. 28) 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(A subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 
Twenty Exchange Place New York, N. Y. 


In Cvery Home | 


the Prayer Book 
and the Hymnal 


PRAYER BOOK 
BEAUTIFUL IN CONTENT Pew edition, small.... 
LOW IN SELLING PRICE Pew edition, large.... 
FINE IN QUALITY | HYMNAL 


Words only 
Musical, Standard.... 
Musical, Choir 


Carriage charges are extra 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 
Twenty Exchange Place New York City 
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Pride and Satisfaction Abundantly Justified 


This the assertion of the Presiding Bishop concerning the work of the 


AMERICAN CHURCH INSTITUTE FOR NEGROES 


In eight schools, and one college center, in as many Southern states, nearly 15,000 young 
people and adults, full time and part time, receive instruction and inspiration and are being 
prepared for life more abundant. Buildings, equipment, scholarships, operating expenses, 
endowment, are all needed and you are asked to help. 


St. AUGUSTINE’s COLLEGE VoorRHEES NorRMAL AND INDUSTRIAL St. Marx’s NorMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
Rev. Edgar H. Goold, M.A., President ScHOOL ScHOOL 


Raleigh, North Carolina J. E. Blanton, A.M., Principal W. M. Perry, Principal 
Denmark, South Carolina Birmingham, Alabama 
St. Paut NorMAt AND INDUSTRIAL 


Kees SCHOOL Gattor INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL Gaupet NorMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
Rey. J. Alvin Russell, M.A., D.D., Principal George E. Loder, Ph.D., Principal ScHOOL 


Mason, Tennessee W. E. Clark, Acting Principal 
Lawrenceville, Virginia New Orleans, Louisiana 
Bishop PAYNE Diviniry SCHOOL OxKoLona INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Rev. P. H. Sloan, B.S., Dean A. M. Strange, M.A., Principal Fort VALLEY COLLEGE CENTER 
Petersburg, Virginia Okolona, Mississippi Fort Valley, Georgia 


Inquiries may be addressed to the Rev. Robert W. Patton, D.D., Director, and contributions 
sent to Louis J. Hunter, Treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


I commend this great work for our Negro brothers and sisters with all my heart 
to the generosity and to the prayers of the people of God. 


H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 


Presiding Bishop and President of the American Church Institute for Negroes. 


pee ioe sa). 2 Book Unique in Its Field 


Our Missionary Unit THE HYMNAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Serves Foreign Missionaries 
CAROLINE Birp PARKER 


Foreign Missionaries everywhere for over : 
50 years have had confidence in wierd Edited by and 

Missionary Unit as the most economia 

source for personal supplies and mission G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
equipment of high quality. 

Secretaries and Purchasing Agents of For- 


Endorsed by leaders throughout the country 


eign Missions find that our free catalog, and used in many schools in the Protestant 
with its, 100,000 separate items, and our ’ . ] ° 
special quantity prices enable them to save Episcopal Church, inc. uding: 
money for their stations. b 
Mission Boards can economize by selecting St. James, New York City Grace CATHEDRAL, Topeka 
hardware, paints, plumbing goods, electrical CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Baltimore St. Mary’s, Chicago 
supplies and similar materials from our w ; ‘ a 
catalog, for shipment abroad. EPIPHANY, Washington, D. C. Sr. Luxg’s, Ypsilanti 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog for CHAPEL OF THE UNITED STATES Curist, Cambridge, Mass. 
export use only, write Today for a free copy. 2 

Muitrary ACADEMY Cnurist, Detroit 

MONTGOMERY WARD j ee 

Eee Waeelonary Unit - Chicago, U.S.A. The book contains 150 hymns and tunes, 22 pages of chants, responses, 


offertories, selections for Junior choirs, orders of service and sug- 
gestions for building others. 


$80 per hundred. 
Pay Up To 8 Per Cent 


Returnable copies for examination 
Exceptionally attractive, safe and satisfactory. 


A guaranteed life income. A sure and sound on request. 
investment. A gift wisely bestowed. 


TT seg g crete sien D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


7 West sth St. Depe, Mf. New York N. Y. 35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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AITH is the answer to all fear, for the child as well 

as the adult. It is the solution to present world ills. 

Something of childish fear is evident on the face oi 

little Alice (below) as she looks anxiously for an an- 

swer to her problems. Guided to faith through the 
Church, she will find happiness. 
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(Above) Sunset through palm trees in the 
Philippines. Lovely sights such as this are 
common in the Zamboanga area where the 
Church carries on a highly successful work. 


THE COVER: A few years ago, a young 
man came out of India to this country to 
study for the ministry. After his ordination, 
he returned to his native land to give his 
life to the Church. On the cover of this 
issue is the Hev. John Aaron, known to 
many Americans, and his wife. This photo- 
graph and the design which accompanies 
it form one of a series of six attractive 
posters issued by the National Council's 
Department of Christian Education in con- 
nection with the children’s Lenten Offering. 
e 


REMITTANCES should be made payable _ to 
FortH preferably by check or money order. 
Qurrency should be sent by reg stered mail. 
Receipts will be mailed when requested. Please 
sign your name exactly as it appears on your 
present address label. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS should reach us by the 
first of the month preceding issue desired sent 
to new address. Give both the old and the 
new address when requesting change. 
EDITORIAL and executive offices, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Address communications relating to 
editorial matters to ForTH, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
REMITTANCES for all missionary purposes 
should be made to Lewis B: Franklin, Treas- 
urer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
and should be clearly marked as to the pur- 
pose for which they are to be devoted. 


@ 
JOSEPH E. BOYLE, Editor 


e 

FORTH, February, 1940. Vol. 105. No. 2. 
Published monthly by the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. Publication 
office, 100 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y. Editorial, 
subscription and executive offices, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Ten cents a copy. $1.00 a year.- Post- 
age to Canada and Newfoundland 25c¢ extra. 
Foreign Postage 50c. Entered October 2, 
1926, as second class matter at Utica, N. Y. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 412, Act of 
February 28, 1925. 
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The Open Door 


Guess. of many lands are finding, in increasing 
numbers, the Open Door of the Church and are 
entering. “Christians Everywhere” is the theme of 
Lenten study for children this year. Prepared by the 
National Council’s Department of Christian Education, 
the program is designed to help children realize that the 


Christian life is going on around the world. Photo shows ° 


doorway of St. Paul’s Church, Flint, Mich. St. Paul’s 
recently celebrated its centennial. 


FE OPRMESED 


(A RISE, shine; for thy light is come! 

Christmas reminds us of the coming 
into our human life of Christ, who is the 
light of the world. The next great festival 
of the Christian year is Epiphany, which 
teaches us that we must not be content 
with enjoying this light ourselves, but we 
must help Christ to send its rays into all 
the dark places of the earth. 

The Lenten Offering gives the children 
of the Church an opportunity to take part 
in this joyous task. Each penny that we 
contribute will be a little ray of light 
going out from our lives to help brighten 
some life which is still dark because it has 
never had the opportunity to know Christ. 
As we put these pennies into our Mite 
Boxes, let us remember His words: “Let 
your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” 

This saying of Christ reminds us that in 
order to help Him lighten the world some- 
thing more is needed than giving our 
money. Our contributions are a means by 
which men are enabled to see the witness 
which our lives give to Christ’s saving 
power. It is the light of Christ shining in 
our lives, making us loving, pure, honest, 
truthful that transforms our money gifts 
into light-carrying rays. 

Shall we not then during this Lent pray 
to Christ to come into our lives that we 
by our good works may become convinc- 
ing witnesses of His saving power? Then 
as He lightens up the dark places in our 
own lives, we will be ready to obey en- 
thusiastically and joyfully the command: 
“Arise, shine; for thy light is come,” and 

will welcome the opportunity which our 
Lenten Offering gives us for helping to 
shed it abroad in the dark places of the 
world. 


Thousands upon thousands—650,000—-gay little 
green and white boxes left National Council 
headquarters recently for destinations in all 
parts of the world. They are the Lenten Offering 
boxes for children and after Easter they will re- 
turn, figuratively at least, with perhaps $300,000 
representing consecrated labor and effort on the 
part of youth. The offering is for the missionary 
cause of the Church. At the right, the Presiding 
Bishop is shown in the hallway at Church Mis- 
sions House just as the boxes were starting on 
their journeys. With him are Kent Cooper Fry 
and Mary Patricia Fry, two of the thousands of 
youngsters who will fill boxes. 
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Arise, Shine! 


A LENTEN MESSAGE 


by 
HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER 
The Presiding Bishop 
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UTRIO TAINO 


MEBIGAN 


IVING to Missions is not charity, 


it is comradeship. It is not giv- 
ing to someone because of his des- 
perate need; itis shar:ng a great 
task with a comrade who is doing 
his fair share of our common duty. 


Six attractive posters, such 
as that at the left, have 
issued by the Na- 
tional Council’s Department 
of Christian Education in 


been 


connection with the Lenten 


_ program for Church Schools. - 


Others in the series are: 
China, World Fellowship, 
India. the Philippine Islands 
and National Council Head- 
Stories on these 
various fields are  con- 
tained in the study hand- 
book. Thousands of chil- 
dren around the world will 
these stories 


quarters. 


be studying 
during the next six weeks. 


reveal Christian social 
living, they witness for 
Christ. But the difficul- 
ties which they face are 
far greater than those 
that we_ encounter; 
therefore we reach out 
brotherly hands to help 
them in the work of ex- 
tending the Kingdom of 
Christ in China. 

The Christians in India are not 
sitting idly waiting for charity from 
us. They are building up Christian 
family life, they are witnessing to the 
love of God among millions who 
know only fear and degradation, they 


Christians in the worship of the 
Church. The story of the Niobrara 
Convocation tells of the important 
place the Church has in the lives of 
the Indians of South Dakota. 

We must not idealize the Chris- 
tians of our Missionary districts 
whether domestic or foreign. They 
are probably just about as good as 
Christians are in older and more 
settled parishes and dioceses. They 
are neither “rice Christians’ nor 
angels. They-have their failures and 
weaknesses as we have ours. But 
they are carrying forward the Chris- 
tian life and they are doing this in 
the face of powerful opposition. They 
are younger members of the Family 
of God and they look to us for appre- 
ciation and for assistance. 

They are not strangers. If we 
think of the Church as an army, these 
fellow-Christians of ours are regi- 
ments of-recruits who are fighting in 
dangerous places. We owe it to them 
to stand by them in difficulty. If 
we think of the Church as a family, 
then they are our brothers and sisters 
who are upholding the honor of a 
family, and deserve our loyal fellow- 
ship. In neither case are they para- 
sites or beggars. They are comrades 
in the Kingdom of God. 

They are not merely copying our 
ways. They are developing new 


Comrades of the Kingdom 


by DANIEL A. McGREGOR 


The Church in missionary districts, 
both at home and abroad, is not 
merely the recipient of our bounty; 
it is witnessing, giving and working 
for Christ in places of special diffi- 
culty and we realize this and give a 
hand of fellowship and assistance to 
our loyal comrades. 

The Christian life has been planted 
and established in China and India, 
among the Negroes and mountaineers, 
and in the western parts of our own 
country. The Church would go on 
in most of these places if we with- 
drew our help but it would be with 
great difficulty and with poorer re- 
sults. | 

The work of the Church in China 
is being carried on by Chinese Chris- 
tians. They preach the Gospel, they 
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are showing: new attitudes of hope 
and faith to those who have never 
known such a life. It is they, not 
we Americans, who are spreading the 
Christian faith in India. They and 
we are comrades of the Kingdom, 
and one comrade helps the other 
when the difficulties are great. 

In the materials provided for the 
Lenten program in the Church 
schools this year the emphasis is on 
this fact, that everywhere in this 


world the Christian life is going on. 


among the peoples of every land. 
The story of Soochow shows how the 
fellowship of the Church is real in 
China. The story of Dornakal shows 
how Christians in South India are ac- 
tive in Christian witness. In Sagada 
we see the faithfulness of Filipino 


methods of Christian living. The 
Week of Witness in South India ap- 
pears more like a method of the Sal- 
vation Army than like a method of 
the Episcopal Church. And this is 
all to the good. The trek of the 
Indians of South Dakota is more like 
an Indian tribal gathering than like a 
conventional Church Convocation. 
The journey of the Chinese parish is 
more like a Chinese family excursion 
than anything we see in America. 
Christians in missionary lands are 
pioneers of a great movement. They 
face the difficulties that pioneers al- 
ways meet. We who form the cen- 
tral body of the Christian movement 
must stand by our comrades, the pio- 
neers, and give them the backing and 
support that their work needs. 


F ORS 


by 


VERNON C. McMASTER 


| Sa Lenten Offering gives parish 
leaders a fine opportunity to 
plunge boys and girls into the 
Church’s world-wide work. It pro- 
vides the best occasion at present for 
the whole Church school to worship, 
study, and work together for a single 
purpose. An ever increasing number 
of schools is making the most of this 
opportunity to plan and carry out 
missionary enterprises. 

One school in the East decided to 
build an “ideal city” last year when 
the theme was City Life Around the 
World. One of the boys, ten years 
of age, became deeply interested in 
the school project. In order to help 
his Church improve city life, he set 
himself a goal of $10 for his Lenten 
Offering. The more he worked on 
the project and learned about the 
needs, the more his sense of respon- 
sibility increased. The original goal 
of $10 was soon reached. Harder 
and harder he worked. Easter day 
he brought his box. It contained 
$30.70. He had earned the money 
himself by making fine bird houses 
in two colors with water tight roofs; 
by selling FortH and other things; 
and by doing odd jobs. The school 
project had aroused a real interest 
which he expressed in dollars and 
cents. 

Last year a school in the Middle 
West used the public address system 
to advantage. This may be described 
as a mock radio hookup with those 
making the addresses in one room 
and the audience in another. It has 
the advantage of using a medium, 
the loud-speaker, with which boys and 
girls are familiar, while those on the 
program are shielded from the view 
of other members of the school. The 
microphone and amplifier placed in 
the sacristy were connected with the 
loud-speakers in front of the choir 
stalls in the chancel. Everything to 
be done on Sunday morning was re- 
hearsed on Saturday afternoon by 
the boys and girls who made up the 
cast each week. At first it was diffi- 
cult to get the young people to take 
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Learning & Giving 


part but after the second Sunday 
many were seeking opportunities. 

One school in the South has been 
using v:sual aids for years. Each 
Lent the school decides upon the fi- 
nancial goal to be set. The tota! 
amount is then divided into six parts, 
each part being the goal for one Sun- 
day. One year a large clock face was 
used to represent the goal of $125: 
ten minutes after the hour was 
$20.80, twenty minutes $41.60, etc.; 
the minute hand had a Lenten box 
slipped over it. Another device was 
a six-rung ladder leading to the 
diocesan banner. On another occasion 
a lighthouse was used. One year a 
long table was set up: at one end 
were twelve figures representing 


priests, deaconesses, nurses, doctors; 
at the other end were figures repre- 
senting people of different races; 
chalk marks on the table indicated 
how much money it took to send a 
doctor or a nurse or a deaconess or 
a priest to those in need. 

Another school in the South de- 
cided that the educational program 
was not complete even with the pres- 
entation of the offering so a Parents’ 
Day was planned for the second 
Sunday after Easter in order to give 
the parents an opportunity to see 
just what the school had been doing. 
The first part of the program was a 
sample Lenten service of worship, 
conducted by the young people, show- 

(Continued on page 31) 


Typical of the many boys and girls around the world who will be exercising youthful 
ingenuity to earn monev for their Lenten Offering is the group below. Selling FORTH, 
formerly “The Spirit of Missions,” is the delightful task these boys are starting out on. 
Members of Christ Church, Gary, Ind., (the Rev. James Foster, rector) they are, 
Patrick Foster, Stanley Rigby and Frank Rigby. 


left to right: 


HE drone of airplanes was inces- 
sant as Tsung-mai hurried with 
her preparations for leaving. There 
was nothing else to be done. ‘The 
rice was practically gone, the country 
people were not around selling eggs 
and vegetables. She dared not leave 
her mother anc: little Ong-maj in the 
house alone. Zing-fah, her tall schol- 
arly husband, had been so sure that 
nothing would happen on this out of 
the way island. Her last letter from 
him, somewhere beyond Ichang, was 
weeks old. Now there were daily 
landing parties, daily lootings and 
fires. They had lived in their 
boarded up house in the dimness for 
a week. If only she had left before, 
but where could she gor 

There was nothing she could do 
with the furniture. She put a few of 
her most precious wedding scrolls and 
silver shields up under the eaves. 
There had been no electricity for 
some time but as a precaution she 
broke the bulb in the socket to make 
it that much more difficult to use a 
light there. She had cut her hand 
rather badly but she merely smeared 
the blood on her blue servant’s apron, 
and on the child’s jacket; anything 
to make their clothes look dirtier and 
more unkempt. 

They were repeatedly soaking their 
arms and faces in strong tea and 
letting it dry. Tsung-mai cut her 
own and Ong-mai’s hair in great 
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AN EXCITING STORY OF CHINA TODAY 


By 


CATHARINE C. BARNABY 


jags. She took peanut oil, mixed it 
with dirt and smeared it on their 
heads. Little Ong-mai was much 
surprised and amused at all this play 
of her mother’s. Tsung-mai was 
thankful that the little one was slow 
in talking;' it saved explanations. 
Tsung-mai’s mother was sewing what 
little money they had in _ the 
lining of the child’s padded trousers. 
They hoped Ong-mai would not catch 
cold from the open backs because 
she wasn’t used to wearing this 
country style. 

Hurry, hurry, they must be ready 
to leave just at dusk and their 
bundles had to be made up. They 
would have to do without bedding, 
they could ‘wear several layers of 
clothes and if they got a launch to- 
night perhaps the journey would not 
take too long. They would still have 
to walk sixty li across the country 
but she mustn’t think ahead. Now 
was the time. Now they must be 
leaving. 

The launch landing was crowded 
when they arrived. ‘Tsung-mai’s 
mother had taken a long time to walk 
with her bound feet and there had 


been no rickshas—even if there had: 


been, they were too poor to use them. 
They would have taken a wheel- 
barrow but they had come the round- 
about way through muddy alleys, by 
tight locked gates, past mangy dogs 
nosing in garbage piles. No lights 


showed, for all the wooden store 
fronts were kept up these days. 
Passing the sentries at the city gates 
had been the greatest ordeal but 
their dark complexions and purpose- 
ly stupid faces had passed them 
through with only a superficial 
searching. True, the sentries had 
taken the food from her mother’s 
basket but she had endured it stolid- 
ly. Tsung-mai was glad she had not 
tried to bring a bedding roll as all of 
them had been pierced with bayonets. 

They stayed at the edge of the 
crowd at first trying to gauge the 
best way to find out what was hap- 
pening. Tsung-mai talked to one or 
two women in broad country dialect 
and found a launch was expected at 
any moment; some of the group had 
been there all day. Staring ahead 
at the crowd and their bundles of 
bedding, their boxes, their bamboo 
poles and baskets, it didn’t seem as 
though there was a boat big enough 
to hold them all. But she had seen 
boats loaded before and knew that 
the crowd would get on until the 
boat was fairly ready to sink and the 
crew had to push them off with boat 
hooks. 

There was nothing to do but wait 


they would be lucky to get off be- 


fore the next day. 
At the screech of the launch 
whistle the crowd stirred itself to 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Voices Out of the Darkness 


A STORY OF FAR-AWAY INDIA 


HE first day of the week when it 
was yet dark, the voices of chil- 
dren singing wakened the mission 
staff at Dornakal in south India. 
Under the stars the boys and girls 
from the mission schools were march- 
ing in procession around the bound- 
aries of the Cathedral, singing their 
throats out. 

As the Bishop, the Rt. Rev. V. S. 
Azariah, and others came from the 
mission residences, they could see in 
the starlight people hurrying from 
the country all around toward the 
Cathedral. 

Arriving at the church they slipped 
off their sandals and knelt on the 
white floor. The littlest children 
strayed about, perfectly at home in 
their own Cathedral. The singing 
here is matchless, says Miss Eleanor 

- Mason of the Bishop’s staff. Words 
and music are Telugu. The service 
is long and unhurried. The Ten 
Commandments are sung in full, and 
against the background of life in their 
non-Christian villages where every 
sin is real, the congregation sings “In- 
cline our hearts to keep this law.” 

Offerings are received partly in a 
brass jar, for money, and partly in 
baskets or otherwise for other gifts, 
mostly rice, or whatever the people 
can bring. One small boy, on this 
Easter morning, approached the chan- 
cel with great dignity to leave his 
offering and extracted from under his 
shirt where he had held it through 
the service, a live baby chicken. The 
Bishop and his clergy graciously re- 
ceived it and managed somehow to 
look after it without disturbing the 
rest of the service or hurting the feel- 
ings of the little boy. 

Dawn was breaking when the con- 
gregation went up to the altar. When 
the service was over they went out 
under the hot blue Indian sky and 
returned to their distant homes. 

This was not a congregation made 
up of a near-by Christian commun- 
ity. Many had come by ones and 
twos from distant villages where 
most likely they are the only Chris- 
tians. Many a Christian teacher and 
his wife live in lonely places where 
they have no Christian companion- 
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ship, no other even partly educated 
neighbors, no medical care for their 
children, little pastoral care for them- 
selves. 

It is a great day when the Bishop 
comes to such a village for his visit. 
In one place the group of candidates 
for baptism were very simple people, 
not young, and quite unable to read 
or write. Their teacher was utterly 
faithful and painstaking but perhaps 
a bit lacking in imagination. He had 
been trying for several months to 
teach them to say the Lord’s Prayer 
but they could not learn. One or 
two phrases and they were lost. The 
outlook was bleak. 

The Bishop was to spend four days 
with them. The first day he gath- 
ered them around and led them to 
talk about prayer. What, he asked 
them, would they want to ask of 


God? One man wished that his 
neighbor’s pigs might be kept out of 
his garden. The Bishop led them 
on to think of other daily needs, and 
so they learned the meaning of “give 
us our daily bread.” 

Next .day he asked what things 
they were sorry about. Stealing— 
they said — drunkenness. They 
learned to ask forgiveness. Next day, 
the needs of people around them— 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done. When the Bishop left they still 
might not have been able to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer in order, but they 
had learned something about how to 
pray. 

These people were at the bottom 
of the intellectual ladder, but these 
and others are seeking admission to 
the Church at the rate of ten thou- 
sand a year in the Dornakal diocese. 


(Below) The new Cathedral at Dornakal, India, with natives coming up for an early 
morning service such as that described in the accompanying article. 
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CROSS the wide Dakota prairie 

came a long, clear call. Saswe, 
the Indian chieftain’s son, stopped 
suddenly and listened. It was the 
fourth year that he had been startled 
by this sudden call. Each time it 
came in the autumn. Never did his 
companions hear the sound. 

After this fourth experience Saswe 
was certain that the Great Spirit was 
summoning him and he went off into 
solitude to fast and pray for the 
message. On the fourth day, when 
his body was weak, it is said that his 
spirit was led westward until it came 
to a great tipi sapa, a black sacred 
lodge. Here he met the Power that 
was to direct him in his medicine 
work and he learned the herbs with 
which he later saved many lives. So 
he concluded that the black tipi was 
a symbol of life renewed, and he de- 
termined to give the name “Tipi 
Sapa” to someone he loved. It was 
given to his first son. 

Tipi Sapa spent his youth, as a 
chieftain’s son, learning to scout, to 
hunt, to be humble to his people and 
counsel them well. When his father, 
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who was priest and medicine man as 
well as chief, went to heal the sick, 
Tipi Sapa went along to carry the 
sacred drum. But as he was growing 
up he was drawn by chance into a 
mission, and gradually he became at- 
tached to Christianity. He gave up 
the sacred Indian dance to the sun. 
He put on white man’s clothing and, 
despite the scorn of his friends, cut 


(Below) The Rev. Vine Deloria who is 
carrying on in the footsteps of his father. 
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A THRILLIN 


(Left) Elizabeth, typical Indian girl such 

as those served by the Church in South 

Dakota and among whom Mr. Deloria 
works. 


off his long scalp-lock, the proudest 
possession of a warrior. 

Tipi Sapa went away to school for 
several years and returned bearing 
the name of Philip Deloria. The 
people forgot their taunts and were 
willing to accept him as their chief 
but he balked at the final require- 
ment. He would not killa man. He 
was no coward, but he could not kill. 
Finally he said: “I lay down my 
chieftainship for another to take. I 
follow the road of my Captain, 
Christ, until the day when my spirit 
goes to the Great Spirit.” 

For nearly half a century after his 
ordination Philip Deloria served his 
people in the humble spirit of a chief. 
He spread Christianity among them 
and brought them into the Church. 
His horse and buggy were a familiar 
sight on the prairies for miles around 
Standing Rock, where he was mis- 
sionary for forty years of his service. 
In that time he saw many changes in 
his people. The buffalo were killed 
off, and tipis were replaced by houses. 
Warriors were supposed to become 
farmers. Saloons were being built 
at the edge of the reservation by 
white men. Philip Deloria felt that 
if the Indians, beset by temptations 
and new habits, did not tie them- 
selves to Christ they would lose their 
way. 

To carry the message to these 
people, he faced all the dangers and 
the hardships that Dakota can offer. 
He knew a temperature that ranged 
from 115 degrees above zero in the 
hot, dry summer to many degrees 
below zero in winter. Sometimes when 


he arrived at a mission his clothes ’ 


and even his eyebrows were white 
with frost. On other occasions he 


,had to wrap himself in his fur robe 


and lie down on the floor of the 
buggy to keep from freezing, while 
his horses followed the trail. In 
good weather he liked to lie on the 
grass under the endless blue sky or 
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lears Call--eand Answers It 


RY OF A SIOUX INDIAN CHIEFTAIN 


the stars and there to compose his 
sermons. 

Philip Deloria wanted to teach his 
people about other Church members 
throughout the world and to help 
other missions. His congregations 
raised money for earthquake sufferers 
in San Francisco, for needy Belgians 
and Armenians during the World 
War, and for Chinese children in 
Church schools. He translated the 
prosaic names of Church funds into 
catchy Dakota phrases that appealed 
to the people. 

Philip Deloria lived just long 
enough to know that his only son had 
been ordained and was returning 
home to minister to the Dakota 
Indians. Today Vine Deloria is 
carrying on much the same work as 
his father, traveling constantly from 
station to station, visiting homes and 
doing service. 

Two little boys, 9 and 11 years old, 
are examples of his strong followers. 


The boys, Benny and Junior Arti- 
choker, walked nearly seven miles to 
church one Sunday because they 
wanted to give their loyal horse a 
day of rest. 

Vine Deloria tells with amusement 
of the evening when two friends who 
were calling on him asked about the 
progress of his mission. Was the 
work getting any results? Was it 
really worthwhile? As he was mak- 
ing a mental search for convincing 
facts, there was a knock at the door. 
Two adults whom he had never seen 
entered to say that they wished to be 
baptized as soon as possible. With 
more than ordinary satisfaction he 
took their records. Within a half 
hour a second knock sounded at the 
door. Two more adults, whom the 
priest had never thought interested, 
asked to be baptized. 

The guests were then convinced 
that Vine Deloria, like his father, was 
wasting no time as a missionary. 


At the right is another typical Indian girl in South Dakota. At the bottom is a group 
of Indians come for the annual Niobrara Convocation. Directly below is a procession 
at the same convocation, 
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OLORED sails skimming over the 

transparent waters of the Sulu 
Sea carried the Rev. Claude Pickens 
along the shores of Zamboanga and 
the southern coasts of the Philippine 
Islands while he explored the regions 
where the Moros live, the Moslem 
people who for so many centuries 
have lived about here and among 
whom the Church is working. Mr. 
Pickens has this to say of the area: 

“The name Zamboanga connotes 
warm breezes, spices, palms along a 
coral beach. I can think of no bet- 
ter place for a summer or winter 
vacation; in fact I consider the Straits 
of Basilan as an ideal place to visit 
at any time. 

“In 8 months I traveled more than 
3000 miles in the southern Philip- 
pines. This took me to huts in the 
forest where the timid Tirurai came 
to the early Communion at an altar 
improvised on the only table for miles 
around. It took me by many paths in 
the kogan grass to primitive people 
who have known Christ but dimly 
for less than a score of years. 

“Tt meant many glorious sails ina 
Samal Moro vinta, or out-rigger, 
which for sport cannot be equalled 
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Warm Breezes, Spices, Palms 


THESE AND OUT-RIGGERS ARE 
PART OF PHILIPPINE SCENERY 


(Left) An integral part of the landscape in 

the Philippine area described by Mr. 

Pickens in the accompanying article is the 
vinta or sail boat. 


in all the world. The Samal loves 
blended primary colors, especiaily in 
his square sails. 

“A white sail with pink stripes 
here, black there, in a fantastic pat- 
tern, the sea so transparent that the 
coral beds beneath fly by like the 
mangrove forests on the shore, the 
thick clouds hanging lazily overhead, 
thus we sailed. Sharks and octopuses 
may be in the water, rats may be in 
the coconut: trees and giant cock- 
roaches among the copra, but life 
took on a sweetness from the deck of 
the vinta, as the prow carved its way 
through the warm sea. 

“My task in the ‘Paradise of the 
Indies’ was to learn as much as I 
could about the Moros (Moslems). 
This was a joy and opportunity to 
learn about a people whose faith goes 
back to Mecca. 

“Of the 500,000 Moros in the 
southern part of the Philippines, the 


largest group is the Samal. These 
seafaring Moros sail the Sulu sea; 
formerly as dreaded pirates, now as 
fishermen with piracy as a sideline. 

“Tt is among this group we miinis- 
ter. For more than twenty-five years 
we have conducted the Moro Settle- 
ment School and Brent Hospital. 
Whatever prejudices the early mis- 
sionaries. encountered have now given 
way to deep respect and friendliness. 
To villages among the mangrove 
swamps on the shores of the Zam- 
boanga Peninsula, where our vinta 
took us, the fame of both institutions 
has gone. The groundwork has been 
well laid. These people are our 
special problem in the Philippines, 
the doors are opened and a welcome 
is there. 

“T doubt if the Mission field offers 
a greater opportunity and challenge 
to the Church than Zamboanga and 
the Samal Moros.” 


Each Samal village has its sanngal or mosque, such as that shown below. The apse- 
like section at the end is characteristic of the Samal mosque. 


Virgin Islands Offer 
Picturesque Opportunity 


INY islands, little more than 
mountain peaks rising up out of 
the ocean. Villages huddle close to 
the harbor where picturesque sail- 
boats lie alongside sleek pleasure 
liners. Narrow streets scarcely more 
than alleys, bordered closely by low 
houses, lead away from the harbor 
toward the mountainous land behind. 
Tropical trees and plants and great 
fields of sugar cane stretch out on all 
sides. Such are the Virgin Islands. 
The three islands, northernmost of 
a large, scattered group east of 
Puerto Rico, have belonged to the 
United States since they were bought 
from Denmark during the World 
War, and in that time they have 
been the center of difficult but prom- 
ising activity on the part of the 
Church. 
The Islands—St. John, St. Croix 


The smiling youngster (below) is typical 
of those observed in rural Virgin Islands. 
F.P.G. Photo 


In rural sections of the Virgin Islands, one 
sees such picturesque sights as the bell 
tower at the right. F.P.G. Photo 


and St. Thomas—are extremely pic- 
turesque to the traveler, but under- 
neath the colorful garb are poverty, 
unemployment, a background of slav- 
ery, and a great class of landless 
peasants. There is nothing easy 
about missionary work in conditions 
such as these, but the Church has 
shown increasing success since it took 
over the jurisdiction from the Angli- 
can Church more than twenty years 
ago. 

The four churches are located on 
two of the islands. All Saints’, larg- 
est station from the standpoint of 
baptized members and communicants, 
is at Charlotte Amalie on St. Thomas, 
a mountainous island about five 
miles long. St. Thomas has no fac- 
tories, and employment is a great 
problem. About 90 per cent of the 
population here, as on the other is- 
lands, is colored. A few of these 
colored people have a background of 
education and culture and they are 
able to become government execu- 
tives, business and professional men. 
But their number is small. A huge 
majority lives in insecurity, not cer- 
tain where the next meal will come 
from but confident that the Lord will 
provide. Some of these people, hav- 
ing no fit clothes or shoes to wear, 
cannot always attend services, but 
they have a deep feeling for the 
Church. 

Although All Saints’ seats only 500 
persons, there are 1,800 communi- 
cants and 3,300 baptized members. 
The staff of four persons, including 
two priests and two deaconesses, is 
far too small to do all the needed 
work of social service and religious 
education. In spite of this they 
maintain an alms house for old and 
homeless women, a Sunday school 
that meets in four sessions in order 


to have room for its 800 or more 
members, a daily vacation school for 
100 children, an orphanage and a 
day nursery. 

On the island of St. Croix are three 
churches: St. Paul’s at Frederiksted, 
St. John’s at Christiansted, and Holy 
Cross in the center of the island. St. 
Croix, six hours by steamer from 
St. Thomas, is fifteen miles long and 
has been devoted chiefly to sugar 
production for many years. The 
people here, too, are landless, and for 
employment they depend upon the 
Government and the Virgin Islands 
Company, producer of rum and sugar. 
For many persons the only opportun- 
ity is casual labor. St. John’s has a 
communicant list of more than 700, 
St. Paul’s more than 400, and Holy 
Cross at least 150. The people, poor 
as they are, do what they can. Re- 
cently an old colored woman who had 
received a grant-in-aid of $3 from 
the Government brought 50 cents to 
the church to help meet a $3,000 debt 
on the rectory. 

With as extensive a program of 
social work as finances will allow, 
and with great loyalty on the part of 
the people, the Church in the Virgin 
Islands has grown steadily until 
today it has more than 3,000 com- 
municants and about one-seventh of 
the islands’ population. 
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The Bond of the Family 


That’s what National Headquarters are and in the following 
article a fascinating glimpse of what goes on there is given 


CHURCHMAN in New York 
City admits that when he wants 
information of almost any sort 
he always calls the National 
Church headquarters, Church Mis- 
sions House, because someone there 
is certain to answer his question. The 
information he seeks may have to 
do with the arrival of a ship, the 
adoption of a baby, or the date of 
his parents’ wedding anniversary. 
His first thought is to consult some- 
one at the National Council. 
Activity at the Church Missions 
House resembles in many ways a 
switchboard with trunk lines to every 


RISTIANS 


EVERYWHERE 


part of the United States and to four 
other continents. In addition to the 
flood of regular business that goes 
on with unending variety, there are 
always the usual “wrong numbers,” 
unanswerable questions and strange 
requests from individuals who fail to 
understand the working of the 
switchboard. 

The business carried on by the 116 
employees of the National Council at 
its headquarters is actually world- 
wide. It concerns, directly or indi- 
rectly, more than 3,000 Church work- 
ers, 2,500 of whom are in the for- 
eign fields, and ultimately it touches 


. of requests and offerings. 


ign 


about 5,000 clergy and a million and 
a half Episcopal communicants 
everywhere. 

The Church Missions House, lo- 
cated at 281 Fourth Avenue, is the 
home of the National Council, which 
is charged with developing the mis- 
sionary, educational, and _ social 
work of the Church between sessions 
of the General Convention. For the 
benefit of new readers, the depart- 
ments under the Council include Do- 
mestic Missions, Foreign Missions, 
Christian Education, Christian So- 
cial Relations, Finance, and Promo- 
tion. To these must be added the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and other related 
offices. This article will not attempt 
to outline their functions but only to 
illustrate them with scattered inci- 
dents. 

The scope of the work carried on 
by the National Council may be seen 
from the fact that 401,000 pieces of 
mail went out of the shipping room 
in 1939. In addition to first class 
mail, there were pamphlets, books, 
magazines, and information, mostly 
in answer to requests from Church 
members. Almost 60,000 pieces were 
packages. 

For many foreign missionaries sta- 
tioned far from department stores 
and wholesale houses, the staff of the 
National Council is a necessary per- 
sonal shopper. Twice a year a supply 
of condensed milk goes to the leper 
colony at Kusatsu, Japan. Barrels 
of salt fish are shipped to China. To 
Liberia recently went more than fifty 
cases, which contained everything 
from tins of nuts and a used rifle to 
an electric plant—engine, switch- 
board and all. 

The House is not just a point of 
shipment to other parts of the world. 
Incoming mails bring a wide variety 
In a fair- 
ly typical post-holiday mail recently 
came a letter from an individual in 
Charleston, S. C., who had a dollar to 
spare and wanted it to be spent on 
a truck for a missionary in China. 
The same day a school in- Virginia 
offered $25 to aid refugee children, 
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“preferably Finnish.” In response 
to a Forward leaflet note that three 
cents would keep a Chinese refugee 
for a day, Church members sent 
enough money in that one mail to 
maintain a refugee at the present 
cost for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

Wrote a southern boy who had 
previously asked for literature about 
the Episcopal Church: “TI have read 
‘Heal the Sick,’ ‘Go Ye and Teach’ 
and ‘Preach the Gospel.’ I am very 
much interested in rules or regula- 
tions of the Church, such as not eat- 
ing meat on Friday. I am waiting 
eagerly your reply.” 

It is in answer to sincere letters like 
this, from children and adults of all 
ages, that the Department of Chris- 
tian Education adds many jobs to its 
regular program. Little girls who 
want to learn about foreign missions, 
young people in schools and colleges 
who seek Church guidance, churches 
that want to revise their entire par- 
ish programs, all are directed to the 
educational department. 

Into the doors of the Church Mis- 
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sions House each day go men and 
women with varying errands. Fol- 
lowing on the heels of ordinary busi- 
nessmen are missionaries from far 
lands that most Church members will 
never see. The Presiding Bishop, 
whose door is always open to visitors, 
hears a strange variety of stories in 
the course of a day. Not long ago 
he was host to the Bishop of Arizona, 
whose conversation might jump from 
Navajos to desert grapefruit and on 
to cliff-dwellers. On the same day 
he saw a missionary from China, 
whose tales had a different tone. 

Democratic above all things, with 
a deep fondness for learning, the Pre- 
siding Bishop meets all comers with 
interest. His travels take him many 
miles from his office. In 1939 he went 
up and down the east coast from 
Boston to the Carolinas, west 1,000 
miles and once to Cuba for the conse- 
cration of a bishop. 

A mission in Alaska has been with- 
out a nurse for two winters and needs 
one now to combat a measles epi- 
demic. The Bishop turns to the De- 
partment of Foreign Missions. Two 
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THE CHURCH IN 
ALASKA 


The Rt. Rev. Peter Trimble Rowe, D.D. 


Bishop 


The Rt. Rey. John Boyd Bentley 


Suffragan Bishop 
Mission Stations 39 
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Japanese kindergarten teachers need 
funds to come to the United States 
for further study. Children of mis- 
sionaries return to this country to 
school and sometimes after a life 
abroad need help in becoming ad- 
justed to American ways. They, too, 
are the trust of “281.” 

Traveling 35,000 miles in about 
eight months, the new secretary of 
Domestic Missions has become well 
acquainted with many of the fields at 
home. : 

The dignified title borne by the 
Department of Christian Social Re- 
lations does not make it immune to 
requests for dress suits and enter- 
tainment at parties. The department 
also is a lure to persons seeking em- 
ployment and relief. 

To offset these “wrong numbers” 
who must be sent elsewhere comes 
a letter from a new Diocesan De- 
partment of Christian Social Rela- 
tions, which seeks information about 
its duties in general and jail visiting 
in particular. A new parish commit- 
tee needs a program, a children’s 
home soon to open needs a matron. 
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Minds happily occupied are one of the accomplishments of St. Paul’s Neighborhood 
House, Columbus, Ohio. Above is a group of St. Paul’s boys during a leisure moment. 


HEN disaster struck the once 

pleasant little home of a Colum- 
bus, Ohio, family, it struck full force. 
A married daughter died of tubercu- 
losis. A son of college age was seri- 
ously ill with the disease, while two 
younger children were diagnosed by 
the Tuberculosis Dispensary as child- 
hood cases. The father of the family 
had lost his job, and all these sick 
persons, together with others who 
were not victims of the disease, were 
living on a small relief allowance. 
Food was scarce, and there was no 
money at all for milk. 

When the clouds were blackest, the 
Dispensary discovered a long-awaited 
ray of hope. St. Paul’s Neighbor- 
hood House offered a quantity of 
milk every day for tubercular per- 
sons. For several months this fam- 
ily, burdened so heavily with under- 
nourishment, disease and sorrow, re- 
ceived two quarts of milk every 
morning. Today the father has a 
job and can buy enough food and 
milk for the family. But during 
those difficult months, the two quarts 
that came each day enabled the 
tubercular children to gain weight 
and return to normal health. The 
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House was again able to save im- 
periled lives. 

St. Paul’s Neighborhood House is 
located in the center of an extremely 
underprivileged section of Columbus. 
The residents, most of whom are 
Negroes, have been the victims of 
unemployment and poverty since the 
end of the World War shut down 
the industry that had brought them 
north. Many -homes there have been 
declared unfit for occupancy. Few 
of them have gardens, swings, sewing 
machines, games or bathtubs. All 
of these things St. Paul’s House has. 

When a boy was asked why he 
spent so many hours at the House, 
he replied briefly: ‘Because it’s 
warm there.” It is not always warm 
in the homes of that neighborhood. 

The House has been called an ad- 
venture in cooperation. It was 
brought about first, as early as 1909, 
by work of St. Paul’s Church a few 
blocks away. The neighborhood was 
chosen because it was an industrial 
district near enough to the parish to 
make voluntary work possible. At 
first all the work—that of keeping 
children off the streets, combating 
gangs and improving surroundings— 
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was done by volunteers. Then grad- 
ually, as duties became heavier, 
trained men and women under a full- 
time director took over. This meant, 
of course, a financial problem, which 
was solved a few years ago when the 
House began to receive support from 
the Community Fund. The property 
is owned by St. Paul’s Church, of 
which the Rev. Ronald Garmey is 
rector, and Churchmen and women 
are on the Board of Governors. 

Because it has contact with nearly 
every other social agency that serves 
this neighborhood, St. Paul’s House 
has taken on the duties of a “switch- 
board” through which persons with 
needs to fill.can find those who will 
help them. When a family on relief 
runs out of food a few days before 
a check is due, it is a worker of St. 
Paul’s House who makes arrange- 
ments with a grocer to allow credit 
during that brief time. 

One of the blessings of St. Paul’s 
House is the humble attitude of its 
director and workers. Housed for 
years in a building far too small, they 
do not neglect other work in order 
to spend their scant funds on larger 
quarters. Instead they carry their 


A volunteer worker directs a class in 
sewing at St. Paul’s House (Below). 
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services out into the neighborhood, 
holding concerts in churches, conduct- 
ing play classes on a nearby school 
ground, visiting in homes where so 
much can be done. There is no pre- 
tense of grandeur about the sensible 
job of putting a down-trodden neigh- 
borhood back on its feet. 

At the same time, the doors of the 
House are always open to other so- 
cial service agencies. In one of the 
rooms the Visiting Nursing Associa- 
tion holds a weekly baby weighing 
station. On one afternoon each week 
the children may obtain Public Li- 
brary books at the House, for there is 
no branch library nearby. A total of 
forty-five classes, whose subjects in- 
clude music, sewing and many crafts 
for both children and adults, are con- 
ducted by volunteers, WPA and NYA 
employees. The play school, outdoor 
games, band concerts and _ social 
affairs at the House offer these people 
a chance to forget the worries of pov- 
erty and illness that are constantly 
dogging them. 

The Neighborhood House, under 
its director, the Rev. George V. Mc- 
Causland, is a real social force in 
Columbus and keeps the needs of the 


When work is over, there is music for the 
youngsters on occasions. (Below) 
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fet at St. Paul’s House, Columbus 


RGE NEIGHBORHOOD WITH AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 


Woodworking is another way that St. Paul’s House keeps minds and hands of colored 
boys in the neighborhood occupied. Above is such a group. 


“Panhandle District” always before 
the public. Through its influence 
the tuberculosis clinic was started. 
Eighty-three positive cases were 
found among fewer than four hun- 
dred boys and girls tested, and many 
of the sick children are now being 
cared for at the Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium. Recently an evening clinic 
for the treatment of venereal diseases 
was opened in a nearby church base- 
ment. Credit for its origin belongs 
to St. Paul’s House and to a council 
appointed by the city government. 

Much of the influence of the House 
in Columbus affairs is the result of 
the director’s civic-mindedness. Mr. 
McCausland is a member of nearly 
a dozen boards, councils, and other 
agencies that are aimed to solve the 
problems of delinquent or needy per- 
sons. He has campaigned for the 
opening of more settlements and rec- 
reation centers in the district. 

In its role of codperator, the 
Neighborhood House works with 
many other agencies. By a special 
arrangement with the Juvenile Court, 
delinquent and pre-delinquent chil- 
dren are selected for special help. The 
free milk by which the House is able 
to save lives is donated by the Char- 
ity League of Columbus and is given 
by the House to families recommend- 
ed by the Tuberculosis Society. 

Among the chief attractions for 
children are the frequent hiking trips 


that lead from St. Paul’s House into 
the city parks or into the country. 
One hiking group each Sunday after- 
noon is led by a volunteer who at- 
tends a college at nearby Westerville. 
The student hitch-hikes into Colum- 
bus each week, gathers up his young- 
sters, leads them on an exciting ex- 
cursion to a park and back, and then 
hitch-hikes to Westerville again. 
Often there are overnight hikes, an 
extra thrill for children who live their 
entire lives in the glare of street 
lights. One little boy, on his first 
camping trip, looked up at the sky 
and said: ‘‘Gee, I never knew there 
were sO many stars.” 

St. Paul’s Neighborhood House 
faces an enormous task. Working 
among families that cannot afford 
concerts, moving pictures, radios or 
automobiles, and cannot often see 
athletic events except those at the 
House, it must be entertaining. Lo- 
cated in an area that is most densely 
populated and highest in the rate of 
juvenile delinquency, it is fighting a 
long battle against physical and 
spiritual need. The House recently 
found an old man who had lived in 
the same home nearby for seventy 
years, and who said he could remem- 
ber no good times in all his life. St. 
Paul’s House is determined that the 
youngsters and adults among whom 
it is working will have no such recol- 
lection of the neighborhood. 
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A Case of Success In Open Spaces 


CHILDREN PUT LIFE INTO THIS NORTH DAKOTA FIELD 


HILDREN’S voices are a wel- 
come surprise to the Church in 
most of the North Dakota Red River 
Valley. Many years of forlorn child- 
lessness have come to an end in three 
of the Church’s missions. More than 
a hundred children have been brought 
to Church schools in the Grafton 
field, a section reputed to have “no 
Church children.” More surprising 
is the discovery that two-thirds of 
these children were baptized in the 
Episcopal Church. 

More than half of the youngsters 
are from farms, many heretofore re- 
garded as isolated from Church life. 
Only a beginning has been made in 
reaching a great group of unchurched 
youngsters. 

The Grafton field includes four 
chapels, St. James’ Church, Grafton; 
St. Peter’s, Park River; Church of 
the Redeemer, Bathgate; and St. 
Luke’s, Walshville, out on the prairie, 
and is in charge of the Rev. Chil- 
ton Powell. 

The work began with a vacation 
Church school. Central to the pro- 
gram was a simple service which the 


children love and readily learn. 
Plenty of physical activity was pro- 
vided in baseball and outdoor games, 
besides a daily trip by truck or car 
to the nearest swimming hole. 


children are only an incision into the 
religious education problem in small 
missions” says Mr. Powell. “From 
this initial effort two complete Church 
school programs are now emerging. 


The girls keep busy too, as indicated by the above group. They have undertaken to 
learn the fine art of sewing, as part of their Church training. 


Instruction for the older children 
was intensive, connecting everyday 
child life with acts of worship, and 
these acts of worship with the liturgy 
of the Holy Communion. It is hoped 
that in another year the children will 
be able to use the Communion as a 
perfect expression of their own ex- 
perience of God in daily living. 
Graded classes, Bible stories, guess- 
ing games concerning Church furnish- 
ings, vocabulary reviews, recordings 
of church music, plenty of pictures, 
the beginnings of altar guilds, acolyte 
training, and choir work, even land- 
scaping, planting, and care of the 
church property added to the pro- 
gram of instruction. 

The initial experiment for this sort 
of school in North Dakota was the 
work of Miss Agnes Hickson, U.T.O. 
worker among isolated Church people 
in the District of North Dakota. 
Hearty codperation from loyal’ 
Church people in every mission made 
the program effective. 

“Summer Church schools for rural 
Here’s a typical chap among those whom 
the Church is interested in in the Red River 
Valley of North Dakota. He is hard at 


work on a project all his own. Notice 
the milk can on which his piece stands. 


The whole work is supplemented by 
the Church school by mail. 

“Decreasing families, shift of 
population, influx of European 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran stock, 
and the intermittent ministrations of 
the Episcopal Church have enervated 
the missions and driven people to 
seek training for their children else- 
where or nowhere. The resulting in- 
ertia can only be overcome by conse- 
crated and unremitting labor. False 
popular conceptions that the Episco- 
pal Church is exclusive, or is only a 
church for English people, mar the 
community appeal. 

“As with most Churchmen, the 
greatest needs are spiritual. Physi- 
cally the missions are constantly 
handicapped by lack .of supplies. 
Church school material, books on the 
Church, pamphlets, tracts, Forward 
Movement literature, religious pic- 
tures, recordings of religious music, 
two fonts, some rich fabric for a dos- 


‘sal, altar supplies and linens are only 


a few of the needs.” 

This small segment of a mission 
endeavor requires an average of 
twenty-six additional church services 


(Continued on page 32) 
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(Above) The Rev. Daniel G. C. Wu, head of the True Sunshine Mission in San Francisco, 


with two of his boys. 


Hundreds, even thousands, 


have been aided by Mr. 


Wu. 


Sunshine in San Francisco Chinatown 


HERE the curling eaves of Sing 
Fat’s famous store look over 
amiably at the square tower of St. 
Mary’s Church, tourists step care- 
fully down the steep streets of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown. Out of a 
thousand tourists few if any will 
know about one of the community’s 
finest residents, a clergyman, a 
teacher, a wise friend to thousands of 
young Chinese, a Chinese himself— 
the Rey. Daniel G. C. Wu. 
Priest-in-charge of the True Sun- 
shine Missions in San Francisco and 
Oakland, he is a delightful person 
and his influence is by no means con- 


fined to California or the United 


States but spreads far. into China. 


Girls in the Philippines and in far West- 
ern China are to benefit by the national 
missionary objective of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society in 1940. The sum of $2,000 is to 
be divided between the mission school for 
girls at Bontoc, P.I., and the purchase of 
a school truck for the Hankow diocesan 
schools now sojourning at Chennan in 
Yunnan Province. 

This annual, or sometimes biennial, mis- 
sionary gift of the G.F.S. has never failed 
to be paid in full. It is a free-will gift 
from American Church girls, over and 
above all budget items. 
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Once when his wife was visiting in 
China, she attended church in Pe- 
king, in Shanghai, in Nanking and 
Hongkong, and in each church she 
met former students and members of 
the San Francisco mission. 

Mr. Wu was born in China in 
1883. As a small boy he attended 
Tolani School in Honolulu and later 
graduated from the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, high school. In 1912 he 
graduated from the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific and was or- 
dained deacon and later priest by 
Bishop Nichols of California whose 
son, now retired, was to give many 
years of service to China as teacher 
and suffragan bishop. 

The Chinese mission in San Fran- 


cisco was started in 1904. Mr. Wu 
began work there in 1907, before his 
ordination, and there he has served 
ever since. At least one family has 
had three generations under his care. 
He started a day school at once, and 
a night school which is invaluable to 
new arrivals from China and those 
unable to attend school by day. 
Christian teaching is part of the 
course. The work has far outgrown 
its present space. 

With organists and vested choirs at 
both missions, the days are almost 
forgotten when Mr. Wu led all the 
singing. Once he started “Sun of My 
Soul” too high, and he is not the 
first to have done so! They had to: 
start over again. 


100 PER CENTERS 


On the roll of 
several more churches this 
Every vestryman at Trinity Church, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., of which the Rev. 
Frederick W. Kates is rector, is a sub- 
scriber to FORTH. In the same group 
is All Saints’ Church of Reisterstown, 
Baltimore, Md., according to the rector, 
the Rev. S. S. Johnston. 

The Rev. Hulbert A. Woolfall, D.D., 


100 per centers go 
month. 


rector of St. Peter’s Church in St. Louis, 
Mo., writes that his vestry has joined 
the growing list of 100 per centers, 
while a similar report comes from the 
Rev. Edgar Van W. Edwards in the 
rural parish of Trinity Church, Atmore; 
Ala. 

The Presiding Bishop is anxious to 
hear of all other churches that have 
reached this mark. 
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Japanese youth awaits the call of the 
Church, says Miss Upton. 


NE million missionaries for the 

Orient today! If the idea seems 
unreasonable to an American reader, 
it does not seem so to one now living 
in Japan who has seen the need and 
has imagination large enough to think 
what might be accomplished. Miss 
Elizabeth F. Upton, an Anglican 
Churchwoman and free-lance writer, 
after many years of life in Japan 
knows its cities and its country vil- 
lages, knows the resources and needs 
of the Church. She writes: 

“Tf one million missionaries had 
been sent to the Orient there would 
not be one million Japanese soldiers 
in China today. The war is the sin 
of lukewarmness among Christians of 
today. 

“Here in Japan missionary work is 
entering on a new era. The first 
missionaries have fulfilled their task. 


Schools and colleges have been built, 
educated men have been trained in 
the theological schools, churches have 


been built, and the work of the. 


Church in general is in Japanese 
hands. The Bible and Prayer Book 
and many other books have been 
translated. A Christian literature has 
sprung up, and Christianity has been 
given official recognition. The work 
of these early missionaries has been 
well done. 

“But now is the time for a million 
missionaries to come and Jay down 
their lives that all the people, not 
just the educated and thuse who have 
money and those who live in the large 
cities, may know of the love of God. 

“Three-quarters of the population 
of Japan is said to live in the rural 
districts, and practically no Chris- 
tian work is being done there. In the 
province or prefecture of Saitama, 
which is fairly typical of other prov- 
inces, there are four cities of over 
30,000 inhabitants. All of these have 
three Christian churches, none of 
them with more than 100 members. 
Of the 48 towns of 5,000 to 30,000 
inhabitants, only 15 have any kind 
of Christian work, while of the 313 
villages of 2,000 to 5,000, not more 
than ten have ever heard the name of 
Christ. 

“Until one has lived in a village it 
is difficult even to guess at the heroic 
struggle against poverty, disease, and 
vice that the people there have to 
face. 

“Besides this there is work to be 
done among.the children of the vil- 
lages, as there are from 200 to 600 or 
more in every country school; if they 
can be reached the whole character 
of the village life can be changed. 

“Some may think that the Japanese 
clergy should do this country work, 
but they are hardly enough to care 
for the city churches, where they are 
valiantly trying for self-support. 


“Flere in the Orient where there is 
so little money, the support of a cler- 
gyman is a drain on a small congre- 
gation. It means that a certain 
amount is asked from each member, 
so that the churches sometimes tend 
to become religious clubs for the well- 
to-do. 

“The only way to keep this from 
happening and to keep the churches” 
open to the poor as well as the rich 
is to have part of the money come 
into the church from outside sources, 
and to surround one central church 
with 10 to 15 mission stations in the 
country or in the slums. 

“Really to build a mission station 
means that some one should go and 
give his life that a strong center 
should be formed. 

“Never has the Orient needed love 
and friends more than at this time 
and never has there been a greater 
opportunity for advance. May the 
Church of Christ send forth its mil- 
lion missionaries!” 


The Statue of Buddha, such as that below. 
is a frequent sight in Japan. 


Million Missionaries Are Needed in Japan 


ENGLISH WRITER TELLS OF OPPORTUNITIES THERE 
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FORTH 


New members of the National 
Council are Mr. C. Jared Inger- 
soll (right), prominent Philadel- 
phia businessman, and Dr. Frank 
W. Moore (left) of Auburn, N. Y. 
Both will assume their places on 
the Council at its meeting in 
New York on Feb. 13, 14 and 15. 


Name Two New National Council Members 
MR. INGERSOLL AND DR. MOORE ADDED TO COUNCIL 


LECTION of two prominent lay- 

men as members of the National 
Council and their acceptance of elec- 
tion is announced by the Presiding 
Bishop. They are: Mr. C. Jared 
Ingersoll of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Frank W. Moore of Auburn, N. Y. 

Mr. Ingersoll is chairman of the 
board of the Midland Valley Rail- 
road, the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 


Railroad, and the Oklahoma City- 
Ada-Atoka Ry. He is a director of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the 
Mutual Assurance Co. and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital. He 
also is manager of the Girard Trust 
Co. and the Western Savings Fund 
Assn. of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Moore is professor of homi- 
letics and worship at Auburn Theo- 


logical Seminary, and active in 
various church, civic and _philan- 
thropic endeavors. He served a dis- 
tinguished ministry in the Presby- 
terian church before coming into the 
Episcopal church in 1930. He studied 
and worked for a time in England. 

Both of these new Council mem- 
bers will assume places in the Coun- 
cil meeting Feb. 13, 14 and 15. 


C.M.H. NAMES EDITH BALMFORD 


NNOUNCEMENT of the ap- 
pointment of Miss Edith Balm- 
ford, Weston, Connecticut, as Na- 
tional executive secretary of Church 
Mission of Help, Episcopal Church 
social service agency is made by Mrs. 
Theodore W. Case, New York, presi- 
dent of the organization. | 
Miss Balmford was, from 1930 to 
1937, with the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
of the City of New York, the last two 
years of that period serving as case 
supervisor for the entire city. Pre- 
viously she had been with the Girls’ 
Service League and the Cardiac Vo- 
cational Guidance Service. During 
the World War she worked a year 
and a half in France with the Bar- 
nard College Overseas Unit, caring 
for French refugees during the war, 
and doing repatriation work after the 
war had ended. 
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A graduate of Barnard, Miss Balm- 
ford has a Columbia degree in 
sociology, and is a member of the 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers. In the field of case work she 
has had wide experience, mostly 
within the field of work with young 
people. 

In accepting her appointment Miss 
Balmford said: ‘The position taken 
by the National Council Church Mis- 
sion of Help in emphasizing its con- 
cern with the age group from 16 to 
25 and its recognition of the impor- 
tance of providing a counseling serv- 
ice for young people before they 
reach the breaking point in mental, 
physical or spiritual health, is the 
basis of my interest in this position. 
The other special problem with which 
this agency has concerned itself, 
namely, that of finding ways by 


which the ministry of the Church can 
be brought into effective contact with 
young people is again a matter which 
is of increasing interest to the whole 
field of social work.” 


125,000 Copies! 

More than 125,000 copies of “The 
Story of Our Prayer Book” have 
been distributed to Churchmen 
through dioceses, parishes, and 
Church organizations. The pamphlet 
was issued by Oxford University 
Press of New York to commemorate 
the 150th anniversary of the ratifi- 
cation of the Book of Common 
Prayer by the General Convention 
of 1789. 

The largest order for “The Story 
of Our Prayer Book” was received 
from the Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Society of the Diocese of Al- 
bany, which took more than 10,000 
copies for free distribution. 
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(Left) Chinese youngsters at the 
children’s center in Wusih, being 
fed by the Church. 


Gain 11.5 Pounds in One Month 


NE little half-starved child has 

gained eleven and _ one-half 
pounds in one month under the care 
of the children’s center opened by 
the Church of the Holy Cross, Wusih, 
China. 

This Chinese city, about seventy 
miles from Shanghai, suffered a series 
of terrifying air raids. All the people 
who could get away fled for their 
lives; their homes were destroyed to- 
gether with most of the industrial 
equipment of this large manufactur- 
ing center. 

As a by-product of the relief work 


now going on for the poor people who 
could not get away or those who have 
come back trying to start life again, 
the church and hospital staff have 
been feeding and teaching about 
seventy children, all they can find 
space or funds for, and limited to 
the neediest they can find. The 
families are those of business people 
formerly on salaries, now practically 
destitute. 

A morning lunch of hot bean-curd 
milk and a-noon dinner of cracked 
wheat and rice have produced spec- 
tacular improvement, in minds as well 


as bodies. Miss Gertrude Selzer of 
the church staff is in charge. The 
people who cook the food have been 
on relief and are glad of even this 
small employment. 

-The children attend classes from 9 
to 2:30 with time out for the two 
meals. The days start with a chapel 
service and there are Bible classes in 
the program. For some, it is their 
first contact with Christianity. At 
least two of the children go home and 
insist on family prayers at night with 
their widowed mother, a non-Chris- 
tian to whom it is a new idea.’ 


Morehouse Co. Starts Layman’s Magazine 


The Layman’s Magazine is the title 
of a new monthly edition of The Liv- 
ing Church, published by Morehouse- 
Gorham Co. of Milwaukee and New 
York. The edition will contain both 


Golf Ball Brings Church 


A golf ball is partially responsible for 
a new church which shortly will be 
built in an Indian village in the Dio- 
cese of Dornakal, India. It all hap- 
pened this way: Bishop Reinheimer 


(Rochester) was playing a round of 
golf with Willard Salter, layman of 


Rochester. Coming on the ninth hole 
which is a par 3, Mr. Salter birdied it 
and was so pleased he promised the 
Bishop $25—the amount mentioned in 
a laymen’s conference by the Rev. 
George Van B. Shriver, missionary in 
India, as necessary to erect a village 
church. 
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fiction and non-fiction and, according 
to Mr. Clifford P. Morehouse, who 
will edit it, will stress interests of the 
laymen of the Church. 

The Presiding Bishop has given en- 
dorsement to the venture. 

Mr. Morehouse explained that the 
new magazine, the first issue of which 
was scheduled for Feb. 1, will have 
stories by noted authors and will con- 
tain articles on personal religion, a 
news summary of the month in the 
religious world, a children’s section 
with puzzles and pictures, reviews of 
books, movies, plays, 
radio; many illustrations and inter- 
esting articles on the work of the 
Church. 

“The Layman’s Magazine will be 
as modern as any of the popular 
magazines on the news stands today,” 
according to Mr. Morehouse. “But 
in addition it will have the firmer 


music and. 


foundation of a moral base.” 

The Layman’s Magazine will re- 
place one of the regular editions of 
The Living Church which has been 
published weekly since 1878. The 
late Frederic C. Morehouse was for 
many years editor of The Living 
Church and was succeeded by his son, 
Clifford P. Morehouse who conceived 
and laid out plans for the new ven- 
ture. 


From a Veteran’s Hospital, a dollar a 
month goes for the relief of Chinese refu- 
gees. It happened this way: First, the 
Hospital has an Episcopal Chaplain, who 
during his visits, distributes Forward Move- 
ment booklets. A disabled veteran read 
one of the booklets and was struck by the 
fact that three cents a day will maintain 
a Chinese refugee. So he wrote to the 
Church Missions House saying, “I have 
not much to give, but I do want to help. 
I will send you a dollar each month.” 
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Washington and the Cherry Tree Story 


PARSON WEEMS HAD MUCH TO DO WITH IT 


N THE shadowy borderline be- 

tween fact and fiction a man 
planted a cherry tree in the year 
1806, and the tree has since spread 
its branches over the whole literate 
world. The man was Mason Locke 
Weems and the place where he 
planted it was in the fifth edition of 
his Life of George Washington. 

Born in Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland, 1759, Weems studied 
medicine or surgery in England. 
He next studied for the ministry, 
and this is where he has a real 
claim to attention for he and a 
companion, Edward Gantt, are said 
to have been the first young men 
from America to receive Angli- 
can ordination after the country be- 
came independent. As there were no 
bishops in America, all ordinations of 
necessity had taken place in England. 
Mr. Weems was ordained deacon 
Sept. 5, 1784, by the Bishop of 
Chester, acting for the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and priest only a week later, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Returning to the United States he 
worked in Maryland and Virginia for 
about eight years, “probably with 
more zeal than discretion,” it is said. 

He took to editing and printing, 
then to writing and then, really 
getting into his stride, to selling books 
and pamphlets. In those early years, 
before the time of bookstores and 
mail order houses, when American 
printers and publishers were barely 
started on the sweeping upward curve 
of their career, selling of books took 
place largely by advance subscrip- 
tions. Mr. Weems happily described 
himself as a subscriptioneer. 

His general activity crystallized in 
1794 into an official relation with one 
publisher, Mathew Carey of Phila- 
delphia, which lasted 31 years until 
the death of Weems in Beaufort, 
S. Cans 1825, 

Carey handled Weems’ own writ- 
ings and Weems thus became as Bur- 
ton Rascoe has pointed out, one of 
the first authors if not the first, on 
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George Washington 


a modern royalty basis. This and 
the fact that he was a best-seller of 
his day may constitute an additional 
claim to fame. 

Best of all, however, is his record 
as a letter-writer. Mrs. Roswell 
Skeel, Jr., from whom most of this 
information comes, has published two 
volumes of his letters to Carey which 
are delightful reading, partly as a 
reflection of contemporary life but 
more as the racy comments of a per- 
son in a very active state of mind. 

About. Weems’ most famous 
biography—Washington died in De- 
cember, 1799, and in January, 1800, 
Weems wrote Carey that he was 
ready and eager to write a life of the 


first president which, he said, ob- 
viously would have a timely and 
popular appeal. He was correct, to 
the tune of seventy editions, twenty- 
eight of them during his lifetime. 
Thirty years after it first appeared, 
young Abraham Lincoln was borrow- 
ing a copy. 

As for that cherry tree.. It would 
be a piquant matter if one could say 
that, in telling a tale about truth as a 
virtue, Weems himself had invented 
the story but he says he received it 
from ‘“‘a lady.” The story even then 
may have been thirty years old for a 
pottery mug still exists which has 
“G.W. 1776” scratched on it above 
a picture of a youth with a hatchet 
and a broken tree. Anyhow, Weems 
does not say the story is true. The 
title page of the cherry tree edition 
of his book reads in part: “The Life 
of Washington the Great, enriched 
with a number of very Curious Anec- 
dotes, perfectly in character . . .” 
The story is on page 9, when Wash- 
ington was six years old. It reads: 

George, said his father, do you 
know who killed that beautiful little 
cherry tree yonder in the garden? 
This was a tough question, and 
George staggered under it for a mo- 
ment ; but quickly recovered himself ; 
and looking at his father with the 
sweet face of youth brightened with 
the inexpressible charm of all-iri- 
untphant truth he bravely cried out, 
“IT can't tellia te, Pa: . 2 


George Washington's Prayer 


Almighty God: W 


make our earnest prayer that thou wilt keep 


the United States in thy holy protection; that thou wilt incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government; and entertain a brotherly affection and 
love for one another and for their fellow citizens of the United States 


at large. And finally that thou wilt most graciously be pleased 
to dispose us all to do justice, to love mercy, and to demean our- 
selves with that charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind 
which were the characteristics of the divine author of our blessed 
religion, and without a humble imitation of whose example in these 
things we can never hope to be a happy nation. Grant our sup- 
plication, we beseech thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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N VIENNA today a 50-year-old 

artist, whose famous brush has 
been stilled by race prejudice, lives 
only in the hope of admission to a 
free country where he will again be 
able to paint. 

Though a Protestant, this artist is 
of Jewish ancestry. In 1933 he was 
forced to leave his Berlin studio, 
where he had painted for an Em- 
peror, and return to Vienna. In 
1938 he had to give up painting al- 
together. With his wife, a “pure 
Aryan,’ and his grown son, he is 
seeking to come to the United States. 
Every day, as hope fades, he grows 
more and more discouraged. His 
friends in this country are chiefly 
penniless refugees. 

The Vienna painter is one of a 
great number of persons for whom 
help is being sought by the Episcopal 
Committee for Refugees and its new 
secretary, Miss Edith Denison. Some 
of the refugees—mainly from Ger- 
many, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
with a few from Poland—are within 
the quota allowed but need affidavits 
from people here. Others already 
have left their native land and are 
stranded in Norway, the West Indies 


Artist's Brush Stilled 


REFUGEE PRESENTS EXAMPLE 
OF TRAGIC EVENTS IN EUROPE 


and other stopping places, also 
awaiting affidavits to allow them en- 
trance into the United States. 

Miss Denison has found wide evi- 
dence of interest in refugees on the 
part of Church people. A Wisconsin 
business man asked for the i:x.nes 
and qualifications of twenty-five 
refugees, whom he wished to take as 
his responsibility. As he travels 
around the state he is attempting to 
interest others in the welfare of par- 
ticular refugees. 

A well-educated German has 
created widespread interest in the 
needs of his fellow refugees by a 
speaking tour in Western Massachu- 
setts, where he was sent at the re- 


quest of Bishop Lawrence. He has 
been a popular and appealing 
speaker. 


Another offer of aid came from the 
Margaret Hall School in Versailles, 
Ky., which established a scholarship 
in memory of Dr. Frank Gavin for 
his interest in justice for the Jews. 
The school sought a Christian refu- 
gee child with some Jewish blood. 
Luise was located through the 
American Committee for Christian 
Refugees and has received permission 
to come to America. 

Through small collections and 
gifts from individuals the Episcopal 
Committee has been able to send 


$100 to a German family stranded in . 


Port au Prince, Haiti, while await- 
ing entry into the United States. The 
family had been forced to live on 


A refugee mother (left) with her baby, 

thousands of whom are seeking places to 

live after escape from Central European 
countries. 


about $3 a week for some time until 
this help came. 

Miss Denison tells of a young 
assistant_pastor and his wife who 
want to take a woman or girl of any 
nationality or race to do housework 
on a livable salary. They are even 
willing to overcome the barrier of a 
foreign language, though they speak 
only a little French. The refugee 
secretary has hopes of filling this 
opening. Between 85 and 90 per 
cent of the refugees now in this 
country are professional people, she 
says, and though they are willing to 
try any work they are not all qual- 
ified for domestic service. 

Through her office at the Church 
Missions House in New York City 
Miss Denison has obtained layettes 
for nearly a dozen babies born to 
refugee mothers. Aid in this project 
came from the Church Mission of 
Help and the Salvation Army, which 
have been codperating with the Epis- 
copal Committee. 

Miss Denison receives word of the 
refugees and gives them aid through 
four committees that represent three 
different religious groups. These are 
the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, a Quaker organization; the 
National Refugee Service, which rep- 
resents the Jewish faith; the Com- 
mittee for Catholic Refugees, and the 
American Committee for Christian 
Refugees. 


Because she wanted it used for ‘‘God’s 
House,” an Indian woman has sold to 
Bishop Kemerer (Diocese of Duluth, 
Minn.) an acre of land in a strategic lo- 
cation next the Indian school, for ten dol- 
lars. A new Indian mission has been 
started with 116 members. 
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500 Years of Service 


FOURTEEN IN CHINA MISSION 
HAVE SERVED LONG PERIODS 


GROUP of fourteen people met 
for tea the other day in Shang- 
hai. Together they represented over 
500 years of service as missionaries 
in that diocese. In 1909 Miss Annie 
Cheshire, daughter of the then 
Bishop of North Carolina, arrived in 
Shanghai and later married A. W. 
Tucker, M.D., of St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal. With the exception of two now 
on furlough, the Rev. and Mrs. H. 
A. McNulty, all the missionaries who 
were in Shanghai in 1909 and are 
still on the staff gathered to mark 
the 30th anniversary of Mrs. 
Tucker’s arrival. 
There were fourteen present: the 


Escape 
(Continued from page 10) 


feverish activity, moving closer and 
closer to the hulk’s edge, ready to 
leap as soon as it was within a foot 
or two. Tsung-mai and her mother 
found themselves not so far back as 
they had feared and clinging to each 
other and the child, they pushed for- 
ward, the danger before them no 
worse than the danger behind them. 

Tsung-mai put Ong-mai over, the 
railing and still holding her hand 
turned to help her mother. A tall 
figure in dirty blue coolie gown and 
smocked country apron was already 
boosting her over. His _ basket 
pressed against Tsung-mai and she 
put her hand on it to push it away. 
Strong, slim fingers gripped her arm 
and she looked up in the dimness to 
see the sunbrowned face of her hus- 
band. The widening of his eyes 
warned her from exclaiming but the 
little group of four huddled closely 
on the narrow deck, united. 
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Bishop Graves, who has served 
fifty-eight years in China. 


Tuckers; Bishop Graves; the Rev. 
Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott, head of St. 
John’s University, and Mrs. Pott; 
the Misses Elizabeth and Lucy 
Graves; Mrs. W. H. Standring, di- 
rector of a training work among 
women in and around Soochow; the 
Rev. Dr. Cameron F. MacRae, chap- 
lain, St. Luke’s Hospital; Dr. and 
Mrs. Claude M. Lee, St. Andrew’s 
Hospital, Wusih; Dr. Ellen C. Full- 
erton, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; the 
Rev. Dr. Montgomery H. Throop, 
St. John’s University; and Mr. M. 
P. Walker, treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Church Mission in China. 
Bishop Graves’ record of service 


is longest, with 58 years, but the 
average length of service for the 
whole group was 39. 

There are some other long records 
in the dioceses of Anking and Han- 
kow: Bishop Huntington, 1895, and 
Dr. H. B. Taylor, 1905, Anking; the 
Rev. Robert E. Wood, 1898, Dea- 
coness Gertrude Stewart, 1906, 
Messrs. R. A. Kemp, 1906, and E. P. 
Miller, 1908, in Hankow. Not to 
mention a number of “old China 
hands” still active elsewhere in the 
Church, Bishop Littell, China 1898, 
the Rev. Dr. Arthur M. Sherman, 
China 1899, the Rev. Thomas P. 
Maslin, China 1903. 


Go forth with Forth 


in 1940! 


You and your family can enjoy many a pleasant trip to foreign 
lands and to points near at home through FORTH this coming 
year. It will tell you stories of interesting people and unusual 
places. The children will enjoy its pictures thoroughly. Put 
FORTH on your library table each month. Write today to: 


The Presiding Bishop, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Dear Bishop Tucker: 


I want to join the growing number of subscribers to FORTH, our official 
national magazine, and enclose my dollar for year’s subscription herewith. 


Note: The new unusual group subscription plan of FORTH permits the mailing 
of this magazine direct to individual homes for as little as the price of two 
postage stamps per month per family. Ask about this plan. 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago Bishop Brent 
impressed by the medical needs of 
Americans, aS well as the native people of 
the Philippine Islands, established what he 


called the ‘University Hospital.” He 
planned that it should be started and 
maintained by gifts from American uni- 
versities, in which the Bishop himself was 
well known as a spiritual leader. 

Some of the universities did contribute 
to the building fund, but the responsibility, 
so far as help from the United States is 
concerned, has passed largely to the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 
The University Hospital has become St. 
Luke’s, Manila, and has more than ful- 
filled Bishop Brent’s hopes for useful serv- 
ice to people of many races. 

In a year, patients admitted to the Hos- 
pital numbered 3,819. Of these about 70 
per cent were Filipinos, 14 per cent were 
Americans, and the remainder included 
Chinese, Japanese, British, Swiss, Syrian, 
Russian, and Indian Sikhs. The dispensary 
cared for 48,396 patients. 

One of the best features of St. Luke’s 
has been the Nurses Training School, where 
sound Christian teaching has been given, 
in addition to professional training. The 
average number of pupil nurses is 75. They 
work under the direction of a number of 
Filipino graduates and five American 
nurses trained for special responsibilities. 
Miss Lillian Weiser, of the Diocese of 
California, has for a number of years been 
the efficient superintendent of nurses. 

Among the native nurses, there are rep- 
resentatives of the Igorot people from the 
Mountain Province, the Mohammedan 
Moros from Zamboanga, 500 miles to the 
south, and at least one young woman rep- 
resenting the Tirurai people of the Prov- 
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St. Luke's, Manila, Advances 


OTHER NEWS FROM ABROAD 


By John W. Wocd 


(Left) Two mothers with their babies, one-time 
patients at St. Luke’s Hospital Manila. 


ince of Cotobato on the Island of Min- 
danao. 

Brent Hospital in Zamboanga and St. 
Theodore’s Hospital in Sagada, as well as 
Brent School and Easter School at Baguio 
are staffed by native nurses trained at St. 
Luke’s. Scores of St. Luke’s graduates 
are now scattered through the Islands em- 
ployed in responsible positions. 
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In the Midst of Destruction. Changsha, 
the hoary capital of the Province of Hunan 
in Central China, has suffered from fires 
which destroyed a large part of the city. 
It has also known the horrors of bombing 
from the air. In the face of all this de- 
struction our Trinity Church has been pre- 
served. The Chinese clergyman in charge 
tells me that while all the buildings sur- 
rounding Trinity were burned the church 
majestically stands in the midst of destruc- 
tion as the place for worship and teaching. 
Moreover, it has been used as a refuge dur- 
ing air raids. The work of instructing in- 
quirers for Christian baptism goes on. Three 
hundred children are enrolled in a primary 
school, meeting in badly damaged houses. 
The International Relief Committee, of 
which our Chinese clergyman is a leader, 
has maintained ‘gruel kitchens, feeding from 
3,000 to 5,000 persons a day. The Church 
is a center from which tea is served to 
the street people. 
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Outpost in Panama Canal Zone. Coco- 
Solo is a community of West Indian 
Negroes near the Atlantic end of the 
Panama Canal. They worship in a gov- 
ernment chapel under the leadership of 
the government chaplain. A number of 
Navy people including officers and enlisted 
men attend the services. Some of. the 


West Indians who have been brought up_ 


in the Church of England feel that their 
services can hardly be complete without an 
eagle lectern. But the congregation is un- 
able to provide for the cost of that equip- 
ment. 

The Rev. Robert Jackson, rector of the 
Church of Our Saviour, was speaking to 
me the other day about this congregation 
and asked whether I knew of any unused 


eagle lectern that some American parish 
would be ready to give to that congrega- 
tion of eighty people, or more, holding an 
outpost for the Christian Church. One 
knows that it is just possible that some- 
where in this country there is an eagle 
lectern stored away because a congrega- 
tion has either purchased or has been given 
a lectern better than the old one. 
to oh ok 

Bibles in China. War has brought the 
production of books in China to a stand- 
still. One of the American activities feel- 
ing this condition most severely is the 
China agency of the American Bible So- 
ciety. The work of the year shows a 
falling off of 365,000 Bibles or portions 
thereof as compared with the circulation 
of the previous year. Nevertheless, Bibles, 
Testaments, and Gospels, have been printed 
at the rate of 20,000 copies per month. 
Even from distant and battered Chungking, 
comes word that more books were sold 
in one month in 1939 than in the whole of 
1938. This might be accounted for in 
part by heavy migration of Christian Chi- 
nese from East China. 

One truckload of Bibles moving west 
from Hongkong to southern China, ‘plunged 
into a river. Later the books were res- 
cued and artificially dried in a Hankow 
egg-packing house. Many were rebound, 
and so eager were the people of Central 
China to possess the Bible, that every 
book was sold. Missionaries scoured their 
shelves for extra copies. Shopworn, 
wrongly bound, worm-eaten books were all 
put into circulation. 
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War Doesn’t Stop Quota Payment. One 
would think that if any people had a right 
to say “It can not be done” it would be 
the Church people of the Diocese of 
Hankow, with regard to their quota of 
$1,600 Chinese Currency, for the work of 
the Board of Missions of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui. Bishop Gilman tells me 
that in spite of adverse conditions, loss of 
homes, business and many other disasters, 
the members of the diocese have made up 
the quota for the year 1939, and they did 
it three months before the year ended. 
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Changes in Chinese Bishops are Made 


L. R. CRAIGHILL NAMED TO SUCCEED BISHOP HUNTINGTON 


HE Rev. Lloyd R. Craighill of the 
Diocese of Anking, China, has 
been nominated by the House of 
Bishops of the Chinese Church 
(Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui), to 


The Rev. Lloyd R. Craighill 


succeed the Rt. Rev. Danie! Trum- 
bull Huntington, D.D., who has sub- 
mitted his resignation to the Presid- 
ing Bishop. 

The nomination of Mr. Craighill 
will be presented to the House of 
Bishops when it meets next fall in 
Kansas City in connection with the 
General Convention. At that time, 


(Continued from page 9) 


ing the work of the Church in such 
fields as education, medicine, and in- 
ternational relations. The second 
part of the program was the exhibi- 
tion of the model city and- posters 
dealing with the Church’s work in 
cities which had been set up in an- 
other part of the parish house. On 
this occasion the parish house was 
filled with parents and children. The 
Lenten Offering carried a missionary 
message to all age groups in that 
parish. 

In all parts of the country Church 


school leaders are using the Lenten 


Offering to develop Churchmen. and 
Churchwomen who gladly share in 
the larger work of the Church be- 
cause they know what it is all about. 
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Bishop Huntington’s resignation will 
be offered. 

Mr. Craighill has been a missionary 
in China since 1915, and has been 
largely instrumental in the develop- 
ment of the two stations of the 
Church in Nanchang. 

The China Bishops have accepted 
the resignation of the Rt. Rev. Fran- 
cis L. Norris, D.D., Bishop of North 
China and President of the House of 
Bishops of the Chinese Church; of 
the Rt. Rev. John Hind, D.D., Bishop 
of Fukien; and of the Rt. Rev. Ing- 
Ong Ding, D.D., Assistant Bishop of 
Fukien. 

The vacancy that will be caused by 
the retirement of Bishop Norris in 
1940 was filled by the transfer, with 
the approval of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, of the Rt. Rev. Thomas 


New “Easter Lily’ Cross Dollar in Dimes 


A Cutout Design in Colors 
Entirely different from 
its long line of success- 
ful predecessors, this 
beautiful new lily design 
in the hands of the co- 
operating members of 
vour church, Sunday 
School or Society, will 
secure an appreciable in- 
come for your Lenten 
financial objective. On 
the back is printed the 
Easter story. : 

Size, 3 x 4 inches. 
Price $3.00 per hundred, 
including envelopes: or 
$2.75 without. 

Other Designs For 
General Uses 
Collecting $1.00, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00. 
Samples Submitted on Request 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 
296 Broadway, Box 12, New York, N. Y. 
Church and Sunday School Supplies since 1848 


Arnold Scott, D.D., Bishop of Shan- 
tung. 

As a successor to Bishop Hind, the 
Bishops nominated the Assistant 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Christopher 
Birdwood R. Sargent, D.D. 

At the request of the Rt. Rev. 
Ronald O. Hall, Bishop of Hong- 
kong, Victoria, the Bishops elected 
the Rev. Yo Yo Dsus (Ph.Ds vot the 
Diocese of Shanghai, to be a second 
Assistant Bishop in Bishop Hall’s 
vast diocese. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 


OXFORD 
Draver Rooks 


OXFORD Prayer Books, and Prayer 
Books and Hymnals, are available in 
200 styles, printed on fine white paper 
and the famous Oxford India paper. 


Beautifully bound in black, red, purple, 
white, green, brown, and other colors, 
with plain covers, as well as stamped 
with gold cross or monogram. 
OXFORD ALTAR SERVICE, with Chan- 
cel Prayer Books and Hymnals to 
moettch. 

Send for new leaflet “Prayer Books in 
White for the Bride.” 


At all booksellers or from the 
Publishers. 


Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For handsome, durable books ask for 
HARPER EDITIONS of the 


Book of Common Prayer 
and the Aiymual 


Featuring craftsmen bindings of unsurpassed quality in every edition 
from the moisture-proof, cloth-bound Pew Prayer Books to the love- 
liest Morocco-bound edition. Consult your bookseller for the size 
and style that best fits your need. 


HARPER EDITIONS of the 
ioly Bible 


Featuring the superb CLEARBACK type-face, admittedly the easiest 


to read of all small or medium sized Bibles. Consult your bookseller 
or write for descriptive circular. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 
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Hartford Courant Photo 


Day laborers, contractors, artisans and 
masons—workmen who had shared in the 
building of the beautiful chapel of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., gathered recently 
at the chapel on the anniversary of the 
day the last stone was laid. A service of 
commemoration and thanksgiving was pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, 
president of Trinity. Above, part of the 
group of sixty-one is shown looking at a 
section of the chapel, President Ogilby 
pointing. This reunion is annual. 


Christianity’s Answer 


HRISTIANITY’S answer _ to 
world problems is provided in 


three program leaflets just published ° 


by the Youth Commission of the Na- 
tional Council. The first, “Under- 
standing Each Other,” has to do 
largely with racial hatreds of the pres- 
ent time and the refugee problem. 
“Making Democracy Work,” the sec- 
ond pamphlet, suggests how best the 
people of many races, classes and 
occupations can live together in free- 
dom and peace. The third pamphlet, 
“Being a World Christian,” seeks to 
answer the question of how intelligent 
Christian citizenship answers the pres- 
ent world challenge. The set may be 
had from the Book Store at 75c. 


Lenten Adventure 


DVENTURE is the keynote of a 
Lenten program for parents and 
children of the Diocese of Colorado 
worked out by Bishop Fred Ingley 
and the Colorado Diocesan Council. 
It will start on Ash Wednesday, Feb. 
7, and carry on for seven consecutive 
Wednesday evenings. 
Around-the-family-dinner-table dis- 
cussions of topics intimately related 
to the perplexities of the times fea- 
ture the program. Discussions are to 
be keyed to the understanding of 
children. Each is accompanied by 
an appropriate Bible reading and 
brief prayers and on each Wednes- 
day evening the children will be given 
some bit of personal service. 
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Hymnal for Youth 


Two Churchmen, Caroline B. Parker 


and G. Darlington Richards, F.A.G.O., 
organist of St. James’ Church, New York, 
are responsible for The Hymnal for Boys 
and Girls (New York, Appleton-Century, 
cloth $1.10; words only, 40c. Special prices 
in quantity). 

Prepared especially for primary and 
junior children, it is the kind of hymnal 


to all your Church friends. 


The subscription rate is only $2.00 a year. 


For Your Lenten Reading---the new Layman’s Magazingle 


: A SENSATION in the Church publishing world” 


Exciting fiction, features on the splendid work of the Church, many popular departments, reviews 
of movies, music, books, and stage, a multitude of pictures, famous and popular authors, sound Church- 
manship—all this you’ll find in THE LAYMAN’S MAGAZINE. The publication will be, in short, just 
the kind you would design for your family and friends. 


—that is the verdict of hundreds of active Churchmen 
who have seen the advance announcement of our brand new monthly publication, THE LAYMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, which supplements THE LIVING CHURCH. 


But if you act immediately you may take advantage of 
our special low gift rate of only $1.50 a year to send the new LAYMAN’S MAGAZINE as a Lenten gift 
They will enjoy it immensely! 


for which many parish leaders are asking. 
Containing many hymns from the Church 
Hymnal, the book draws largely from 
sources providing more suitable hymns for 
children. 

In addition to the 88 hymns for juniors, 
the 57 for primary children, doxologies 
and chants, there is a section containing 
hymns for use with junior choirs. 


Use this coupon. Send it to us today! 


The Libing Church 
744 North Fourth Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I enclose $ 


Bill me for $ 


§ THE LIVING CHURCH* at $4.00 


Pl { [ THE LIVING CHURCH* at $3.00; 
ease send me ) — THE LAYMAN’S MAGAZINE at $2.00 


| (1 THE LAYMAN’S MAGAZINE at $1.50; 
as my Lenten gift to: 


Please send 
for one year: 


NOTE: *Subscribers to THE LIVING CHURCH receive THE LAYMAN’S MAGAZINE as one issue each month. {Gift rates apply 
only if gift accompanies your own subscription. 


- Stiff Competition for Church in Honolulu 


Wi all the dignity and color- 
ful circumstances which one 
might covet for the Church, a new 
and costly Shinto shrine has just 
been dedicated in Honolulu. Through 
downtown streets gay with banners 
and lanterns the procession of priests 
in their robes marched on Sunday 
morning, attended by hundreds of 
the Japanese community in western 
or Oriental dress. The new shrine 
is near St. Luke’s and St. Elizabeth’s 
Missions. 

Not long ago, reports the Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. S. Harrington Littell, a 
new Buddhist temple was also com- 
pleted near St. Luke’s and announce- 
ment is now made of land purchased 
for still another Buddhist temple, to 
cost $200,000, with language schools 
and all other adjuncts of Japanese 
temple life. 

All this activity, the Bishop. indi- 
cates, is partly evidence of strength 
and nationalistic fervor on the part 
of the Japanese, notably among the 
conservative 35,000 elderly people to 
whom American citizenship is not 
open. It is also evidence of weak- 
ness, of the reported inability of 
either Shintoism or Buddhism to 
make much headway among the 
younger Japanese. 

Hawaiian-born babies are Ameri- 
can citizens, be their parents Japanese 
or anything else. They grow up in 
surroundings essentially American 
even though their conservative 
parents may send them to Japanese 


Regardless of | 
WAR 


or depression.. 


Moody Annuity 
payments have 
always been paid 


IN FULL and ON TIME! 


You can secure a regular dependable income, and at 
the same time help in the great work of the Moody 
Bible Institute. An annuity (in amounts of $100 and 
up) in the Institute pays a return of from 3!/4 to 
8'2% on your investment ... FOR LIFE. In 32 
years not one of our Annuitants has failed to receive 
his or ner check—IN FULL and ON T1ME! 
“DOUBLE DIVIDENDS,” our free book- 
let, explains the Annuity plan in detail. 
Write today for a copy—address Dept. $M 52 


The MOODY Bible Institute 


OF CHICAGO 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE « 
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language school after hours and may 
instill into them the rich heritage of 
Japanese culture which is rightly 
theirs. 

But among these open-minded free- 
moving young Japanese, and of course 
among the young men and girls of 
other racial ancestry as well, lies the 
almost overwhelming opportunity of 
the Church in the Islands. The Epis- 
copal Church there has never had 
the strength of great wealth or great 
numbers. It does have, in Iolani 


The New York Training School for 
Prepares Women for Service 

Deaconesses in the Church as Deaconesses, 

or as Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Dis- 

tricts, and Mission Fields. The course includes 

Field Work in both Religious Education and 

Social Service. Address: 

DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 


PALMS 
FOR PALM SUNDAY 


Prices sent upon request. 
THE KERVAN COMPANY 


119 W. 28 Street, New York, N. Y. 


School for boys and in St. Andrew’s 
Priory for girls, the right instruments 
for dealing with the opportunity. 
Jolani especially, now crowded and 
unable to accept all who apply, could 
do marvelous things with even half 
the cost of one new Buddhist temple. 


Fasy To Raise'25.00 or More 


with this New 


WITH LAPEL CROSSES 
You GET QUICK CASH 


Take your money raising and financial problems 
out of the charity class. Give donators value 
for their money, and they will give more quickly 
and more freely. Episcopal Churches, Societies 
and Sunday Schools find it easy to raise money 
with the “New Bank Plan.” A beautiful gold fin- 
ish lapel cross (to be worn on coat or dress) is 
given FREE to each contributor. 

Send for FREE Sample and Plan 

Write at once for full details that 

make money raising a success. You 

can raise any amount desired with 

this new plan. 


THE STELZ COMPANY 
271 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


That The Man With The Book 
May Meet The Man Without It--- 


Latin America hungry for the Scrip- 
tures! “Our shelves are empty. We 
could distribute thousands more 
Bibles without additional adminis- 
trative overhead.” This statement 
from Brazil could be repeated with- 
out exaggeration for each of the six 
agencies in Latin America. 


The door of opportunity is wide 
open. Only lack of funds prevents a 
real forward movement in this im- 
portant field. Let us tell you how 
you can help. 


Wivesew |: 
ular income for life while 
helping an important Chris- 
tian ministry. 


2. A contribution of $5 gives 
you annual membership, in- 
cluding a year’s subscription 
to the Bible Society Record. 


a: $1.00 gives you The Rec- 
ord for a year. 


1. Write today for “A Gift That 
it tells how to secure reg- 


peices =MAIL COUPON TODAY] == 


American Bible Society, Bible House, 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
0] Please send me booklet SP-23, ‘‘A Gift That Lives’’ 

O I enclose $5 for Annual Membership 

© I enclose $1 for subscription to The Record 


Name. 


Adaress. 


City. State. 
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SCHOOLS 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


DonaLp J. CowLinoe, President 


Recognized by the Episcopal Church in the 
Northwest as a college affiliated with the 
Church. A coeducational, liberal arts col- 
lege. Within this field a sincere attempt is 
made to offer students opportunities for a 
modern education under favorable condi- 
tions. THE COLLEGE is Christian in 
purpose and seeks to have all its influences 
count for the development of well-grounded 
character. For information address: 


DR. H. G. KLEMME 


Assistant to the President 
4 Leighton Hall Northfield, Minnesota 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Affiliated with Yale University 
Courses in Yale Divinity Schoo! open to all. 
Address W. P. LADD, Dean 


Che Wirginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 


Fer catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


The General 


Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square New York City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New 
York Universities with consent of the 
Dean and Faculty. 


Address, THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
IN VIRGINIA 


Address: THE DEAN 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


Personalizing Missions 
New Jersey Does It 

“Personalizing Missions” is done 
successfully in the Diocese of New 
Jersey by means of a plan sponsored 
by the Rt. Rev. Wallace J. Gardner, 
and directed by the Rev. James Rich- 
ards of Merchantville, N. J. 

Several years ago the bishop asked 
a group of younger clergy to be a fly- 
ing squadron to cover the diocese 
with addresses on missionary topics. 
Each member of the squadron was 
asked to make a special study of a 
specific field. In the first year of 
the plan’s operation, more than 200 
addresses were made, at Church serv- 
ices and various meetings. This past 
year the plan was still further ex- 
panded. In some instances speakers 
had previous experience in the fields 
they described; in others the fields 
were studied and accurate and _inter- 
esting information collected. 

Most of the Church’s foreign fields 
were covered, as well as many of the 
domestic districts, and in addition, 
addresses explained City Mission 
Work, Negro Work, Diocesan Mis- 
sions, the Forward Movement, Social 
Service, and Southern Mountaineers. 
Thirty-one of the diocesan clergy 
shared in the effort this year. 


A Case of Success 


(Continued from page 20) 
each month from its vicar, 165 miles 


of driving to reach all four missions, 
and 20,000 miles of driving in the 
past year. It demands intimate con- 
tacts with four Woman’s Auxiliary 
groups, four Bishop’s Committees, 
two and one-half choirs, and scattered 
pastoral endeavor. Theologically it 
represents a practical insight into the 
Divine attribute of ubiquity. After 
each mad dash down dusty highways 
comes an experience of renewed faith, 
and spiritual refreshment for a young 
missioner. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Churth College for Negro Youth. 
Co-educational. Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
Needs of the College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 
Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE OF RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL WORK 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Degrees of B. S. in Religious Education and B. S. in Social Work. 


International—Interracial—Interdenominational ; 


Moderate. Generous Self-Help for those in need. Write Pres. R. G. Clapp, D.D 


Scientific in Method; Evangelistic in Spirit. Terms 


5115 Fowler Ave., 


Cleveland, Ohio, for literature or Catalog. Expense and endowment checks solicited. 
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social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 


SCHOOLS 


St. Mary’ S Hall poten 


Burlington, New Jersey 
Founded 1837 


Resident and Day School for girls. Easily 
accessible to Philadelphia and New York. 
Fully accredited College Preparatory, Com- 
mercial, and ,General courses in High 


School. Art, Music, and Dramatics, Grades 
1-12. All sports. 


Edith M. Weller, B.S., Principal 


ALL SAINTS’ 
EPISCOPAL COLLEGE 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


A small church school for girls 
offering four years of high school 
(specializing in college preparatory) 


‘and two years of college. Emphasis on 


thorough work. 
Borders on the National Park in historic 
Vicksburg and overlooks the Mississippi. 


Arts. Mild climate. 


Address: 
The Rev. W. G. Christian, Rector 


Outdoor sports. 


BURD SCHOOL 
4226 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss MarGareT TapPreNn, Principal 


Endowed, homelike dwelling for fatherless 
girls. Accepted from 4-8, kept until 18. 
Educated at public schools and profession- 
ally equipped at colleges, etc., according to 
individual ability. Tuition gratis. Capacity 
40 girls. Catalog on request. 


Trustee: Rector and Vestrymen of 
St. Stephen’s Church. 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 
A graduate school preparing women for 


Church work as deaconesses or lay work- 
ers in the fields of religious education, 


portunity to work for advanced degrees. 


ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., Dean 
1820 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, California 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A three year Course, leading to the 
Degree of Th.B.; eight months’ Theological 
Studies, two months’ Clinical Training each 


year. 


Graduate Studies, leading to Degrees of 
Th.M. and Th.D. 

Department of Women, three year 
Course and Clinical Training, leading to 
the Th.B. Shorter Course for professional 


women, 
ALLEN EVANS, Dean 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORTS 


New Fort Valley Head 


; THE 
; . H. e e 
| We Wonder How Many oa eee Church Building Fund 
| HE Rev. John Henry Brown, AIDS 
EPISCOPALIANS Ah D.D., has been appointed by the Parishes and Missions 
Arierican Church Institute for In the Construction of 


Really Know 


Churches, Rectories and 
Parish Houses 
Through Loans, Gifts and Grants 


Address Secretary 


American Church Building Fund Commis- 
sion, 281 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Negroes to have charge of the work 
at the new Church Center at Fort 


that there exists in Baltimore an 
| Episcopal supply house that has 
everything which both The Church 
and her adherents need, with the 
exception of Vestments. 


HALL vestments and accessories for clergy 
and choir distinguish the wearer. There 
is an accuracy in Hall cut and stvle and 
a thoroughness in Hall tailoring and finish 
that are establishing this outfitter as the 
first choice among particular buyers. Send 
for our new catalogue today. J. M. HALL, 
Incorporated, 417 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


Because we are of The Episcopal 
Faith ourselves, we feel reasonably 
competent to supply all needs for 
one’s personal devotional life, as 
well as to equip our churches with 
anything they may need except 
bricks, stone and mortar. 


sometime, won't you? 
We're a friendly lot here, and we P BY Pee YE eae fag Soe pate Y 
Founded by Bishop White 1833 
Donates to Missions, Institutions, Parishes 
unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 

The Book of Common Prayer. 

The Combined Book (The Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal in 1 volume.) Pew size. 
Apply: Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y 

1935 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| Write us 
| 
: 
| 
: 


| enjoy the friendships we make by 
mail. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 


Horace L. Varian, Sr., President 
31 South Frederick Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


John Henry Brown 


Valley, Georgia. He has been rector 
of St. Augustine’s parish, Savannah, 
Georgia, and Archdeacon for Colored 
Work in the Diocese of Georgia. He 
is associate editor of the “Church 
Record,” and has worked in the dio- 
RELIGIOUS and DEVOTIONAL cese for the past twenty years. 
BOOKS sent postpaid in U. S. Dr. Brown’s first work for the 
upon receipt of price. Ch i ie 4 d : 
Brass Altar Furnishings urch was as lay reader and mis- 
een: sionary teacher at St. Nicholas, Flor- 
Write Church Book Store for information, : . 
illustrations and prices. ida. Then he was in charge of St. 
LYCETT, Inc. Michael’s and All Angels’ Church and re) 
ee eee ee Ce overseer of parochial schools in Tal- 
lahassee. In 1919 he took up his 
work in Savannah. 

At Fort Valley, assisted by trained 
workers from the Tuttle School, he 
will have charge of all Church activi- 
ties for students of the former Fort 
Valley Normal and Industrial School, 
now a State Institution for the higher 
education of Negroes. 


MINISTERS and 
CHURCH MEMBERS 


Can Obtain the Best Health 
and Accident Protection 


BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS 


AND HYMNALS 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 


at a Very Reasonable Annual 
Cost from a Well Established 
Organization. 


—Thirty-two Years of Accepted 
Service. 


—Over One Million Dollars paid 
in Benefits. 


—Assets of Over One-Half Million 
Dollars. 


Swansea REST HOUSE Mass. 


—Former Insurance Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania, Special Coun- 


In the quiet, rural Village of Swansea, 
sellor. 


in southern Massachusetts, churchmen and 
women, clergy and lay, may enjoy restful 
vacations and recreation with, or independ. 
ent of, other congenial visitors at a cost of 
$2.00 per day, including room and meals. 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 


Inquiries may be directed to 


CLARENCE H. Poor 
45 Bromfie!d Street Boston, Mass. 


For fifty cents per subscription un- 
der the group subscription plan, you 
can put 100 or more copies of ForTH 
in your parish each month. Write 
The Presiding Bishop for details. 


February, 1940 


9-Days, All Expense, Persona'ly Conducted 
Tour—$89.55 up. 


Leave Philadelphia March 23rd, visiting all 
the Highlights of FLORIDA 


By rail and de luxe motor coach. This Sun- 


shine Tour is a delightful respite in a land 

of Tropical sunshine from the rigors ot a 

northern winter. 

For complete information and descriptive 
booklet write or call 


THOS. BLAKE TOURS 


406 Schaff Building 


Phi'adelphia, Pa. 


CLERGYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 597, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please give me details of your “Best 
Protection for Clergymen and Church Mem- 
bers.’ 


Name 
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DoNoHS OE: BRONZE 


i P cauece ronneanes : Church 
TABLETS 


BATTISTON 

SKEY: . 
FAMILY? Manufactured in 
al i sizes and designs 


YES 
HOLC 
y FAI 
for every purpose. 


PETER Aww ALICE Send wording and 
THE SHANNON BAMILY © J size for free sketch 
pote ose t and quotation. 


; Sheuial Bookles on Request 
INTERNATIONAL TABLET CO. 
36 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


HERE IS SOMETHING NEW 


The MYRTLECRAFT Line 
of Collection Plates 
Made of Genuine Myrtlewood 


Grows only in Palestine and Southwestern 
Oregon. 


10 inch size—1!4 inch deep . . $2.75 
12 inch size—2 inch deep . . $5.00 


Write for circular giving full details 


THE BETTER BOOK AND 
BIBLE HOUSE 
420 S. W. Washington Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Ideal for 


LENT and 
EASTER 


By R. E. NEIGHBOUR 


Inspiring Daily Devotions—a verse of 
Scripture, followed by a poetic gem, 
and a Scripture exposition, then com- 
pleted by a second poem. 


378 pages. Size 544 x 7% inches 


Imitation leather binding with artistic 
design, stamped in gold. 


Price, only $1.00, postpaid 


Address: 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 6059, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NEW BOOKS 


Voices from the Younger Churches 
edited by Roy J. McCorkel. (New York, 
Friendship Press, paper 50c.) Churchmen 
who last year met or heard the Christian 
leaders from other lands will be especially 
interested in this brief volume in which 
Christian nationals from China, India, 
Latin America, Japan, and Africa tell of 
the beginnings of Christianity in their 
countries, its present influence, and the 
problems with which their Churches are 
confronted. 


Later Episcopal Sunday Schools by Clif- 
ton H. Brewer. (New York, Morehouse- 
Gorham, $1.50.) Those of the present 
generation who wonder how the Sunday 
school “got that way” will find in Dr. 
Brewer’s latest book a readable yet meticu- 
lously documented narrative of the growth 
and development of Sunday schools in the 
Episcopal Church during the past seventy- 
five years. 


At Trail’s End by Frank T. Cartwright. 
(New York, Friendship Press, $1) Against 
the rich, colorful background of Borneo 
and its people, the author—himself a former 
missionary in China—has set a fast-moving 
story for young people of a boy’s develop- 
ment under the influence of a great mis- 
sionary. 


The Gospel in Korea by Frederick S. 
Miller. (New York, Revell, $1.50) 


Along the Indian Road by E. Stanley 
Jones. (New York, Abingdon Press, $1.50) 
In this sequel to The Christ of the Indian 
Road Stanley Jones sets forth his mature 
reflections with his usual facile rhetoric 
and pungency of allusion. “There is no 
sameness on the Indian Road and hence 
no tameness.” 


Today in Manchuria by T. Ralph Mor- 
ton. (New York, Friendship Press, paper 
50c) Subtitled “The Young Church in 
Crisis,” this 128-page paper-cover book 
tells the story of life in the Manchurian 
Church since the Japanese occupation. 


Social Case Work in Practice by Flor- 
ence Hollis. (New York, Family Welfare 
Association of America, $2.50) Six actual 
case studies will prove of intense interest 
and real value in giving an insight into 
how that mysterious person, the case 
worker, meets and solves the myriad prob- 
lems of human beings. 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND HYMNAL 

All sizes, prices, colors. 

e Ideal for Confirmation Gift 

5G (with Confirmation certifi- 

cate.) Your name stamped 

in gold Free. Send for 

booklet S. We carry ALL 

Church books. 

REDDING & CO. 

17 W. 23 St. New York City 
(81 years in business) 


PULPIT ROBES ¢ EMBROIDERIES 

HANGINGS « STOLES * VESTMENTS 

ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC.CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 
821-23. ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA, 


VESTMENTS 


| Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Geert ncsimantldgsers 1940 


COX SONS & VINING. inc. 


131° EAST 23RD. STREET; NEW YORK. 


RGEISSLER.INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR I0 th ST. NEWYORK 


|} Church Furnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS «SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Vestments, Materials 
Repairing, cleaning and re- 
applying. Altar Breads. 
GEORGIA L. BENDER 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lae 


RENDE 


Why Not Earna 


Better Income? 
Show fast - selling 
Rustic “Art Wood” 
Plaques that sell on 
sight. Wide variety. 
Generous Profits! 
Also the famous 50- 
cent ‘Sunshine 
Line” Easter and 
Everyday Greeting 
eA Card Assortments 
with Scripture texts. Mother’s Day 
and Father’s Day Scripture - text 
folders, too. Earn Extra Money— 
widen your influence and Do Good! 
Represent us full or part time. 
Write nearer office for free details. 


GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY 
Attention Dept. D-52 
Sacramento, Calif. or Anderson, Ind. 


(ee 


SECOND HAND 


Send for bulletin No. 208 listing over 2,000 Anglican 
and Episcopal books. Free upon application. Please 
mention FORTH Magazine. 


Schulte’s Book Store 


80 & 82 Fourth Ave, 
New York City 
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EBooks for enten Reading 


FAITH & PRACTICE 


By Bishop WILSON 


2.50 


“From the practical point of view Bishop 
Wilson’s Faith & Practice is one of the most 
valuable books produced in the American 
Church for a long time. In his own words it 
does ‘a little digging among the roots’ of 
Christianity and uncovers ‘some of the whys 
and wherefores of Christian convictions.’ 
Briefly it is a book of popular apologetics 
written in a racy style, full of illustrative 
material. . . . The book is simply invaluable 
for the Layman who wants to know the why 
of his religion.” —The Southern Churchman. 


BISHOP OF EAU \ 


| a 


PARABLES OF OUR LORD .65 Importations from Nowbray 


- By James THAYER AppISON zaeel 


A small book of 75 pages presenting a series of Y FAITH 
meditations for Lent on the following Parables: 
The Pharisee and the Publican; The Sower; The A CONFESSION OF M 2.00 
Talents; The Good Samaritan; The Laborers in By C. P. Hankey 
the Vineyard; The Prodigal Son. “The object of this book is to give the teaching 
Beginning with Ash Wednesday there is a short which is compressed into the few pages of the 
daily meditation through Easter Even. Catechism in the form in which it may be of most 
use to an adult Christian who realizes the need 
to re-consider that teaching in the light of a wider 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 30 experience of life and worship.”—From the 


P. : 

By Epwarp L. Parsons ano James L. Mappocu pence 

A new short book providing a series of sound 
confirmation instructions, and a book that may YOU: YOUR NATURE; YOUR STATE; YOUR NEED 1.40 
also be used by Young People’s organizations and By B F 
discussions groups. J EDE SL OSE 

The book is divided into ten units of study, What is Human Nature? Why is Human Nature? 
with test questions and suggested “things to do” What does Human Nature need? The primary 
concluding each unit of study. object of this book is to state and illustrate in as 


simple a form as possible the relation between 
OUR LIFE OF PRAYER 1.25 


human nature and the Christian religion. 
By J. Witson Sutton 


. “Prayer requires study, patience and practice. Postage Additional 
So few people know this thinking that it is just . 


some natural insinct, to be brought into play at Morehouse “d Gorham Co 


time of trouble. The author has given us in this 


book the principles and methods of successful and ° 
satisfactory prayer, and we would recommend its 14 East Forty-first St., 


reading in this most vital part of religious life.”— ° 
Shreveport Journal. New York City 


THE LENTEN FORWARD § 


—day by day — 


Bible Readings and Meditations 


The Week-by-Week Themes: 
Faith 
Penitence 
Prayer 
Study 
Love 
Suffering 
With Christ in His Passion 


Get TWO Copies today from your Rector — Keep 
one and pass the other along — 


LET CHRIST WORK THROUGH YOU. 


3 
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Price 03 per copy 


| YOUR STUDY GROUP would be interested in 


“MADBAS AND YOU" 


A Guide for Leaders of Adult Groups Studying 
- Christ and the World Community with Especial 
Emphasis on Findings of the Madras Conference. 


Arranged for 6 Sessions of Study Group. Useful for 
a series of addresses. Can be adapted for platform 
meetings. 


Price | 5 per copy 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT COMMISSION 


406 Sycamore Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


